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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY DEMOCRACY? 
RALPH BARTON PERRY 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON opens a recent article! 
with the following paragraph: 

“The war of Nations is being entangled with, is merging into, the war of 
Class: about sovereignty, ranks, upper and lower Orders; but essentially, 
between those who hold Capital and those who Work with their hands. 
National wars, as we see, unite men in nations: Class wars suppress the 
spirit of nationality, for they herald what Socialists promise as the grander 
form of Patriotism, the brotherhood of labourers. At the opening of the 
great European War Democracy was appealed to, and nobly it answered 
the call in the name of the Nation. But now, in this fourth year of war, 
we see all over Europe how democratic patriotism is expanding into the 
new Industrial Order which dreamers for two generations have imagined 
as the Social Revolution.” 

Whether we applaud or regret the change which Mr. 
Harrison describes, we cannot well dispute the fact. His 
account may be exaggerated, but beyond doubt the war, 
after its initial effect of solidifying nationalities, has come 
more and more to heighten class consciousness and interna- 
tional fellow-feeling. The immensity of the war lies not 
only in its area and volume, but in the profoundness and 
complexity of its issues. It is not a mere struggle for power 
among rival nations, but a struggle for ascendancy among 
rival forms of government, economic policies and social 
philosophies. The outcome is going to determine not 
merely what nations shall survive, but what institutions 





1“Obiter Scripta,” Fortnightly Review, January 1918. 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 4. 
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and ideals shall survive. It is not merely a question of 
who shall prove strongest, but of what form of life shall 
prove strongest. Thus we, the people of the United States, 
are not fighting merely in order that we may continue to 
exist; though this is a very genuine and very proper motive. 
We are also fighting in order that we may exist in a certain 
(specific way; or in order that a certain specific form of life 
may through us retain a place in the world. We usually 
= this specific form of life by the name of ‘‘democracy.” 
If we are to be taken at our word, then, we not only intend 
to exist, and to exist with undiminished strength; but we 
intend also to be democratic, and to be more fully and more 
consistently democratic than we have as yet grown to be. 
'We have repeatedly professed this creed on many solemn 
{and public occasions. Do we really mean it? And if so, 
| what do we mean by it? 
If the average man were honestly to express his mind on 
, democracy he would say, adapting Audrey’s words to 
| Touchstone: ‘‘I do not know what democratic is. Is it 
honest in word and deed? Is it atrue thing?” Of course, 
living in this time and place, he would be prejudiced in its 
favor. Democracy is a word to conjure with; and its 
meaning is so dim and so equivocal that almost anybody can 
| conjure with it. Recent events have increased its vogue, 
but have at the same time led many persons to ask ques- 
tions about it. Since its credentials are not clear, some 
sceptically minded persons are inclined to reject it as a 
superstition; while credulous persons, on the other hand, 
are inclined to cling to it all the more tenaciously by an act 
of blind faith. Many reject or accept it on account of 
what is supposed to be implied by it. Thus in so far as 
woman suffrage or the initiative and referendum are said 
to be democratic those who object to these policies are 
beginning to say that they never really believed in democ- 
racy anyway; while others are confirmed in their democracy 
from hope of the greater political power that is promised in 
‘its name. But precisely what is implied by democracy, is 
| so doubtful that both the advocates and the opponents of 
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compulsory military service have made it the fundamental 
premise of their arguments. In as much as we are at pres- 
ent more than ever disposed to derive our policies from it! 
democracy should be more than a symbol like the flag or 
national anthem. It should have so far as possible an 
articulate meaning, and a meaning widely recognized and 
consciously adopted by all in whose decision the choice of 
policy lies. 

There are three great ideas associated with the democra- 
tic tradition, Equality, Liberty and Popular Government. | 
Of these three ideas the last two, Liberty and Popular 
Government define what we mean by political democracy. 
The idea of liberty means that in exercising restraint upon 
the individual’s action the state shall be guided by the 
principle of guaranteeing to each individual under the law 
the largest possible sphere within which he may act in wenn, 
with his own desires and judgment. Popular Government 
means that the sovereignty of the state shall be distributed | 
among those whose interests are at stake; that the govern- | 
ment shall periodically secure the consent of the governed. 
Political democracy is the union of these two ideas, of 
liberality and responsibility. Whether government of this 
type shall assume the form of a republic or of a constitu- 
tional monarchy is another and a less fundamental question. 
We are fighting in this war not to substitute presidents for 
kings; but to substitute parliaments and representative 
leaders for slave-drivers and autocrats. But political 
democracy lies outside the scope of the present paper. I 
propose to confine myself to the idea of Equality, as defining 
what we sometimes call ‘‘social democracy.” And I must 
still further limit my subject, by omitting the notion of 
equality as a dignity to which men are born. One may 
argue for democracy on the ground that men are equal, or 
on the ground that they ought to be equal,—according as 
one thinks of equality as an innate possession or as a more 
or less far-off good thing to be attained only by social prog- 
ress. I shall here conceive equality not as premise, but as 
an ideal of social reconstruction. 
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Equality is a potent symbol, an emotional explosive, 
indispensable to the arsenal of any poet or orator who 
wishes to inflame an audience. Like every symbol it is 
somewhere connected with the living interests and senti- 
ments of men. What, then, are the values that equality 
represents? When men applaud it, what good thing does 
it signify to them, that it should so warm their hearts? 
To what motive does it appeal? 

1. Compassion. Equality is rooted, first, in the motive 
of compassion. This motive, instinctive and inalienable, 
but peculiarly cultivated, intensified and extended by 
Christianity, prompts men to relieve the manifest distress 
of their fellows. Compassion is felt for individuals; 
and it is excited by the aspect which life presents at the 
lower end of the scale of happiness. On the one hand, 
then, it regards life concretely as an aggregate of suffering, 
struggling, hoping men and women; with the result that it 
tends to the comparative neglect of institutions, laws, and 
general principles. On the other hand, it is essentially 
remedial, rather than constructive. It applies itself to 
raising the minimum rather than the maximum. It halts 
the vanguard of civilization in order that those who are 
dropping by the way or lagging in the rear may be brought 
abreast of the marching column. It is less interested in the 
perfection of the few, who demonstrate the heights to which 
human nature can attain under the most favorable condi- 
tions; it is more interested in providing the unfortunate 
man with the staple goods of health, food and protection. 
It is distributive and extensive in its effect, rather than 
qualitative and intensive. It is, then, clearly an equalizing 
motive. 

It is this motive which is stronger in women than in men; 
which is just now more alive to the suffering of individual 
soldiers and civilians than to the larger issues of the war; 
which dwells upon famine, pestilence, and cruelty, and is 
liable to ignore questions of political or economic policy. 
The range and effect of this-motive have been enormously 
extended by the recent increase of intercommunication 
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between classes, nations, continents and hemispheres. 
The feeling for all mankind as a vast aggregate of suffering 
individuals is no longer a vague and pious sentiment, but a 
powerful spring of action which must be reckoned with as a 
force in human affairs. It is the link between democracy 
and humanity. 

The motive of compassion does, it is true, tend to the 

comparative neglect of the broader considerations of policy; 
and to the comparative neglect of the arts and sciences. 
In so far as this is the case it is open to criticism, and even 
defeats itself. Nevertheless it is essentially sound; not to 
be rejected, but to be supplemented and corrected. The 
essential truth which it bespeaks, is this: that in the last 
analysis the units of life are individual, sentient beings. 
The merit of any social system is to be judged by the hap- 
piness which it creates. And a social system may as 
fairly be judged by the lot of men at the bottom as by the 
lot of men at the top. It is comparatively easy to devise 
a system that shall make some men happy, provided the 
majority may be sacrificed for the purpose. The great 
task of civilization is to achieve a happiness that may be 
‘generally shared, by which the good of one man shall also 
enhance the good of another. Until this is achieved civili- 
zation may fairly be regarded as on trial. So far, then, the 
idea of equality means this community and mutuality of 
life, in which all men shall achieve happiness and perfection 
together, at a pace which requires neither the abandonment 
nor the exploitation of the unfortunate. 

2. Emulation. The second motive of equality, is emula- 
tion. Men desire to overtake or surpass their fellows in the 
race of life. Every activity of life,—art, science, and public 
service, as well as money-getting, politics and “society,” 
matches one man against others, and distributes the com- 
petitors who are entered in a scale of comparative failure 
and success. The motive of emulation prompts a man to 
exceed the attainment of others, and it also makes him 
resent another’s victory when it is not earned. Emula- 
tion begets the demand for fair-play, or for a ‘square deal.” 
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The race must be to the swift, not to those who from the 
start find themselves already at or near the goal through 
no efforts of their own, or to those who are assisted from 
the side-lines. The man who wins despite initial dis- 
advantages, the ‘‘self-made man,” is doubly honored; but 
such initial disadvantages are none the less regarded as 
contrary to the code of sportsmanship. All competitors 
must be given an even start; or, as we say, opportunity 
must be equalized. A social hierarchy in which the ac- 
cident of birth or ‘‘connection”’ rigidly distinguishes the 
fortunate from the unfortunate, must according to this 
code, give place to a more flexible system of interchangeable 
stations, in which success shall be determined by talent and 


energy. 
That this motive has powerfully affected modern social 
reconstruction, no one can deny. ‘“‘Every great social and 


economical change in modern Europe,” says Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie, ‘“‘has helped to clear the passage through the crowd, 
and through the world, for the humblest man with any real 
individuality.”’? The enormous extension in modern times 
of the opportunity for eminence is illustrated by the fact 
that from the arrival of the Saxons in Britain to the acces- 
sion of Edward III, only seven great names are recorded 
in English history, Alfred, William the Conqueror, Henry 
II, Edward I, Anselm, Becket, and Roger Bacon, of whom 
four were kings and two were priests. The history of 
Europe was once a record of lost opportunity; it is now 
a record of rise from obscurity. The extension of facilities 
for education, the increase of inter-communication, the 
abolition of special privilege, the wider and more equal 
distribution of wealth,—these are some of the means by 
which this change has come about, and is being accelerated. 
No one, I think, would propose to retard this change. Not 
only does it enrich the collective life by utilizing talents 
which would otherwise remain buried under superficial 
strata of mediocrity; but it is sound in principle, since it 





2 Essays in Economic and Moral Philosophy. 
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requires that every form of organized restraint shall have a 
liberal and provident intent. 

A friend of mine has recently made a practice of asking 
the foreign-born Americans of his acquaintance what mo- 
tive prompted them to come to this country. With very 
few exceptions they have answered that it was because 
they could ‘‘get on” here; meaning that they not only 
could make a living, but always enjoyed at least the chance 
of prosperity and wealth. The fact that extreme revolu- 
tionary propaganda has made so little headway in this 
country, that labor as a class has not usually found it 
necessary to form a distinct political party, is due to the 
fact that the working classes do find a genuine opportunity 
in the existing system. They are as a whole successful 
and hopeful. They do not feel an irreconcilable bitterness 
toward the bourgeoisie because, as my friend has expressed 
it, the more energetic and intelligent among them hope some 
day to belong to the bourgeoisie themselves. They hesitate 
to destroy a station in life which they think they may some- 
day occupy. 

But this represents the attitude of skilled, rather than of 
unskilled labor; and latterly with the larger immigration 
from southern Europe and the rapid growth of centralized 
industries, it has become less and less universal. Even if 
this were not so, we must recognize the fact that those who 
enjoy a chance of success are going to insist upon increasing 
that chance. Prosperity does not always beget content- 
ment. It also increases ambition and sense of power. It 
was once customary to compare the relatively great op- 
portunity afforded by American life with the relatively 
meagre opportunity afforded by life at home, in ‘‘the old 
country.”’ But it is now customary to demand more, and 
to judge opportunity by the standard of the more fortunate 
rather than by the standard of the less fortunate. We may 
reasonably expect that no man in the long run is going to 
be satisfied with anything short of the fullest opportunity 
that appears consistent with maintaining the total pro- 
ductivity and wealth of the country. 
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There is a significant phrase in the report of a committee 
recently appointed by the Labor Party to formulate a 
program of reconstruction after the war. I refer to the 
phrase ‘‘effective personal freedom.” This means freedom 
that can actually be used to advantage. It implies that 
that opportunity which is wanted must be a positive and 
liberal opportunity which is not to be obtained by merely 
letting things alone, but only by contriving a more favor- 
able situation than that in which the working man now finds 
himself. If you drive a man up a tree and station a bear 
at the foot of it, it does not gratify him to be told that he is 
now free to do as he chooses. If you dismiss your son from 
your door without food, money or education, and tell him 
that the whole wide world is now open to him, you have not 
given him “‘effective personal freedom.’”’ Circumstances 
may compel him to accept your terms, hard and dictatorial 
though they may be. Freedom in such a sense is a threat 
and not a promise. 

Similarly if you rear a man in a low social station, in the 
midst of poverty and ignorance, with the necessity of liveli- 
hood forced upon him from an early age, and then tell him 
that he may rise even to be President of the United States, 
he is to be forgiven if he does not appear enthusiastic and 
grateful. If you throw a man into stormy waters far from 
land, and then tell him that there is nothing to prevent his 
swimming to shore and making a nice dry warm place for 
himself there, you do not confer a boon on him. For first 
he has got to keep his head above water. Even if by great 
and prolonged exertions he can do that, there is little chance 
of his living to achieve more. The man who demands 
“effective personal freedom” wants to be put on shore to 
start with. He understands that there is a tyranny of cir- 
cumstance more fatal than that of man; that the worst of 
all tyrannies is the tyranny of existing things, of that estab- 
lished system which has grown out of human action, but 
for which no human individual now feels responsible. 
From men and institutions he demands more than passive 
permission to do what he can for himself. He knows that for 
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him the chance of success is an off-chance. He demands 
that men and institutions shall annul the tyranny of 
circumstance, and reconstruct the existing system so that 
the richness of his opportunity shall be somewhere nearly 
commensurate with his capacity and interest. We must 
not deceive ourselves by giving the name of opportunity 
to mere neglect. More often than not, equal opportunity 
has to be created by actively intervening against estab- 
lished injustice. And we must remember that for all 
alike to have some chance of the highest success, does 
not at all imply that they have a like chance even of the 
smallest success. There is all the practical difference in the 
world between a fair chance and an off-chance. 

3. Self-respect. A third motive to equality is self-respect, 
or the resentment of arrogance. No high-spirited man can 
tolerate contempt. In proportion as a man is conscious 
of his natural powers and is ambitious to excel he must 
inevitably believe in himself, and retaliate upon those who 
habitually treat him as an inferior. This is a different 
thing, as we shall see, from the dislike of superiority. It is 
dislike of conscious superiority, or of the airs of superiority; 
because, in the first place, these aggravate accidental 
advantages and ignore merit; because, in the second place, 
they imply an attitude of disparagement toward oneself, 
and force one to self-defense. 

But “‘dislike”’ is too weak a word. Humiliation begets 
the most implacable hatred. The sting of humiliation was 
one of the most powerful motives in the French Revolution. 
Monsters of cruelty, such as Marat and Carrier, were seek- 
ing balm for the incurable wounds inflicted upon their self- 
love when they were despised subordinates in the establish- 
ments of great nobles. Even Mme. Roland, as Le Bon 
says, ‘‘was never able to forget that, when she and her 
mother were invited to the house of a great lady under the 
ancien régime, they had been sent to dine in the servants’ 
quarters.’’ The same author points out that it was not 
those who had the most solid grievances who led the 
Revolution, but the bourgeoisie, who despite their wealth or 
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professional success, were contemptuously snubbed by the 
aristocracy. In a measure, then, Napoleon was justified 
when he said: ‘‘ Vanity made the Revolution; liberty was 
only the pretext.” 

But this explanation ignores the deeper aspect of the 
motive. Vanity is accidental and temperamental. The 
main-spring of revolt was not vanity, but the self-confidence 
and self-respect which must necessarily accompany at- 
tainment. A man who succeeds, or even aspires to suc- 
ceed, must believe in himself. A democracy of opportunity 
must be at the same time a democracy of personal esteem. 
In a society which enables the majority of its members to 
taste success, or to dream of it, the sentiments of pride, 
honor and dignity will be widely disseminated. They can 
no longer be regarded as the exclusive prerogatives of a 
social caste. This fact is as pertinent to-day as ever. If 
a fashionable class, an employer class, a ‘‘respectable’’ 
class, a “‘high-brow”’ class, a Bostonian clan, or a white race, 
feel themselves to be superior, that feeling will infallibly 
be scented, and will arouse a resentful and rebellious spirit 
among those who have become conscious of their own 
worth. There is no escape from this dilemma. Either 
the masses of mankind must be broken in spirit, and con- 
vinced by subjection of the utter helplessness of their lot; 
or, if they are once allowed to travel on the highroad to 
success, their pride must be respected. A man cannot be 
given opportunity without the acknowledgment of his 
dignity. 

4. Fraternity. A further motive to equality is to be 
found in the sentiment of fraternity. This is a feeling or 
attitude which naturally develops among men who 
recognize their common lot. It develops among lost 
souls who seek a common salvation, among fellow-ad- 
venturers who suffer common hardships, among competitors 
who acknowledge the same standard of success, or among 
partners who feel their mutual dependence. It is the 
converse of the motive which we have just considered. 
Self-respect demands the esteem of others, and resents 
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disparagement. Fraternity acknowledges the just pride 
of others, or accords that which self-respect demands. It 
is the only possible relation between two self-respecting 
persons. It does not imply intimacy or friendship, for 
these must depend upon the accidents of propinquity and 
temperament; but it implies courtesy, fairmindedness, 
and the admission of one’s own limitations. It must un- 
derly the closer relations of family, neighborhood, or voca- 
tion; but it must be extended to the broader and less 
personal relations of fellow-citizenship and fellow-humanity. 
It is the essential spirit of that finer companionship which 
even kings have coveted ; but in a diffused and rarified form it 
is the atmosphere which is vital to a democratic community. 

It is the motive of fraternity which justifies that freedom 
of manners which we properly associate with a democracy. 
A fraternal democracy does not fail to acknowledge supe- 
riority; indeed democracies are proverbially given to an 
extravagance of hero-worship. But they do not like to 
have superiority too conscious of itself. They do not like 
to have superiority converted into an institution. Hence 
they attack every form of class-stratification, and are sus- 
picious of titles and decorations. The great man is al- 
ways on trial, and can never settle comfortably and per- 
manently into the exalted position to which success and 
popular applause may have raised him. Furthermore his 
success is never confused with his person, and is not rec- 
ognized as an essential attribute. As a statesman, or 
captain of industry, or general or admiral he may have 
achieved glory and distinction, but as a man he still ranks 
with his fellows. 

When once this fraternal spirit is strong and widely 
diffused it has effective ways of protecting itself. In a 
thoroughly democratic community arrogance is not angrily 
denounced; it is blighted and withered before it has a 
chance to mature. If any one were to set himself up in this 
country as a wirklicher Hofgeheimrat, as a genuine court 
privy counsellor, after a fashion popular in Central Europe, 
he would not be execrated and mobbed. He would get no 
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notice at all except in the funny columns of the newspapers. 
And he would soon learn to take the same attitude himself, 
The fact that is it is pretty hard to feel personally superior, 
if nobody agrees with you; or to look down on people, if 
you can’t get anybody to look up to you. Those who care 
greatly for the external expression and recognition of 
superiority do not belong in a democratic society. There 
is a place where they will feel quite at home. Only those 
will be happy in a democracy who prefer to be greeted 
neither by the upward slant of obsequiousness nor by the 
downward slant of condescension, but by the horizontal 
glance of fraternal self-respect. 

5. Envy. Finally, we must recognize the motive of 
envy. This motive prompts men to dislike, not the con- 
sciousness of superiority, but the substance of superiority. 
It is doubly vicious. In the first place, it is negative and 
destructive. The motive of emulation prompts men to 
exert themselves, and to resent only that which prevents 
their earning their deserts. Envy on the other hand 
prompts men to retard those who excel them; or to visit 
upon others those very disabilities which emulation seeks 
to escape. Envy is malicious. It derives satisfaction 
from defeat and failure. Whereas emulation seeks equality 
by clearing the course and speeding up the race; envy seeks 
equality by slackening the pace and impeding the leaders. 
A true sportsman does not resent being fairly beaten; and 
admires those who achieve the success to which he aspires. 
He devotes himself to a cult of merit, and aims to exalt the 
record of attainment by removing every artificial hindrance. 
But the envious man would rather win unfairly in a slow 
race, than be surpassed by his fellows in a swift. 

In the second place, envy gives rise to a cult of vulgarity. 
In so far as this motive is widespread and powerful, it leads 
to a pretence of mediocrity for the sake of conciliating 
opinion. Men cultivate a sham colloquialism of speech, or 
roughness of manners; they hide their knowledge or their 
wealth or their power behind an affectation of inferiority. 
But dissimulation and dishonesty is not the worst of it. 
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It discourages every sort of eminence, and robs society of 
the services of the expert and the leader. It confuses and 
depresses all standards of excellence. And it confirms the 
inferiority of the inferior, removing the incentive to excel, 
and teaching him to be proud of that failure which should 
fill him with discontent and shame. 

There is a good deal of this envious democracy abroad in 
our land to-day. There is a dislike of ‘‘experts,” a prej- 
udice to which our demagogues so effectually appeal. In 
education we like to have everything made easy. We don’t 
want to learn; we want to be taught; we don’t want to find 
out, we prefer to be shown. In this, and in other fields of 
activity, instead of climbing the ladder we sit comfortably 
at the foot and wait for an elevator. If the higher things 
don’t come easily, and they rarely do, then we belittle them; 
while for the same reason we over-rate the shallow and 
common-place attainment on which we can safely count. 

Now a democracy of classes and persons is something tol 
aspire to, but a democracy of values is corruption and non- 
sense. {The best things have got to be worked for, and 
belong only to those who excel. ‘‘Rome was not built in a 
day.” Without patience, and slow cumulative effort, the 
great things are not attainable, nor ever will be.) To dis- 
parage or despise the best things and the great things, is an 
offense to mankind. ( For what is the use of opportunity, 
if there is nothing worth gaining? It is better to admire 
even wealth or power than to admire nothing._) There is 
this much of truth even in Nietzsche. In insisting upon 
the principle of Rangordnung, or order of rank, he was in 
part protesting against the abolition of standards. If 
we condemn his demand for a gradation of persons and 
classes, we must echo and reaffirm his demand for a grada- 
tion of values. We must believe that nothing is too good 
fora democracy. Science, philosophy, art, virtue and saint- 
liness, must be as reverently regarded, as earnestly sought 
and cultivated as formerly. Otherwise the much-prized 
opportunity which a democracy affords, is an equal op- 
portunity for nothing. 
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These several motives which underly the love of equality, 
are the motives which justify or discredit the ideal of social 
democracy. In so far as social democracy means a com- 
passionate regard for all human beings as having feelings, 
powers and capacities of the same generic type; in so far 
as it means the equalizing of opportunity, and a mutual 
respect, it rests upon sound and incontrovertible ethical 
grounds. But, on the other hand, in so far as it exalts 
failure, inverts standards, and acts as a drag upon the for- 
ward movement of life, it is reactionary and abhorrent. 

This, or something like this, is what we mean by democ- 
racy as a social ideal. Now, do we really mean it? The 
fact is that we have long since committed ourselves to it. 
We have encouraged the poor to aspire to wealth, the igno- 
rant to seek light and the weak to covet power. We have 
done more than this,—we have shown them the way. For 
we have compelled every man to secure the rudiments of 
education and thus to become aware of the world about 
him. We permit the organization of the democratic 
propaganda, we supply the motive, and we bring every man 
within the reach of it. Last and most important of all we 
have distributed political power equally among men of 
every station and condition; with the result that the very 
few who are fortunate may at any time be outvoted by the 
overwhelming majority of those who are relatively unfortu- 
nate. Does any sane man suppose that what has been 
scattered broadcast can now be withdrawn? Or that those 
who possess the opportunity and know it, are going to re- 
frain from using it? 

But I do not believe that there are many Americans who 
would withdraw the pledge and profession of democracy 
if they could. We have not lost conviction. We need 
only the courage to see it through. 

First, our courage will be tried by the internal readjust- 
ments which will be necessary, which are already proving 
necessary, in so far as social democracy goes forward. It 
would be fatuous to shut our eyes to the fact that social 
democracy will have to be paid for. Are we prepared to 
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pay by surrendering personal advantages that we now 
enjoy? We are all like Artemus Ward ready to sacrifice 
our wife’s relations on the altar of our country. But this 
sacrifice will touch our affections more nearly. Most of 
those who read these words would lose materially by a more 
equal distribution of opportunity, wealth and power. Now 
if we enjoy more than the average good fortune, are we will- 
ing that it should be curtailed until such time as those who 
enjoy only the minimum shall be abreast of us? Are we 
willing to give up our own dear and familiar satisfactions? 
Or are we democratic only in so far as we expect to gain by 
it? Are we democratic only in a rhetorical and vaguely 
sentimental sense, as many profess Christianity or mean to 
be ‘‘good”’? If so, we are not ready for the future. This 
is a time to retrench, not merely in the consumption of 
luxuries, but in the desire for them. The whole of democ- 
racy will be less indulgent to us than the half of it we have 
so far achieved. Without some previous self-discipline 
we shall many of us greet the dawn with a wry face. But 
in so far as we have learned to live more austerely, and to 
find our happiness in those things which are not diminished 
by being widely shared, we may in the time to come, have 
the heart to be cheerful despite the realization of our ideals. 

But, second, our courage will be tried by the exigencies of 
the present war. To have the courage of our democratic 
convictions means a willingness to fight a long hard fight, 
to endure a wearing and galling strain, in order that we 
and other peoples like us may be permitted to proceed with 
democracy. If we are democrats, then Germany as at 
present governed, motivated and inspired is our irreconcil- 
able enemy. To have the courage of our democratic 
convictions implies that we accept this challenge. We 
have first to win the privilege of being good democrats. 
As our brothers in Russia are learning to their cost this 
privilege is not to be had for the asking. It is idle for 
peace-loving democracies merely to interchange their 
sentiments when they and their sentiments with them are in 
mortal peril. You remember the man who assured his 
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anxious friend that his dog would not bite him. ‘You 
know it,’’ said the friend, ‘‘and I know it, but does the dog 
know it? 

We have recently been told that it is our duty to support 
the President’s democratic and pacific professions ‘‘ up 
to the hilt.”” I like the metaphor, and I subscribe to this 
opinion. I should like only to add that the men who are 
most unqualifiedly supporting the President ‘‘up to the 
hilt,”’ are the men who have their hands on the hilt. I 
count no man a resolute adherent of democracy or of peace, 
or of any other good thing who will not, if needs be, fight 
for that good thing, and with the weapons which will most 
effectually meet the danger that menaces it. For that 
reason I salute as just now the best democrats among us all 
those fortunate men who are in France or on their way. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


WILLIAM E. DODD. 


OR nearly four years now the world has been engaged 
in a most desperate struggle—it has developed into 
a struggle for democracy, and men now talk democracy 
and equality of opportunity who never before did anything 
but resist and fight democracy. The President of the 
United States now speaks to the whole world as if, by pre- 
scriptive right, we were the leaders in the new-old cause. 
What is even more significant the people of the country 
support the President with more of zeal and real unity than 
ever before they supported any cause. Is there some wide- 
reaching misunderstanding or have we overnight become 
a democracy? 

To make plain the meaning of this paper, it may be 
well to define closely what democracy is. Democracy is 
equality, economic, political and even social in large 
measure. Democracy is much the same thing as Chris- 
tianity, as it was in the beginning—a social organization 
in which all normal men and women have their propor- 
tionate voice in the determination of public policy, in which 
all have free opportunity to earn a livelihood, share accord- 
ing to capacity in the common prosperity, and bear their 
just portions of the burdens of war or other disaster. In 
such a society government flows from the decisions of the 
majority, whether those decisions are wise or not, and 
administration is not hindered or obstructed by executives 
or judiciaries. The American Declaration of Independence 
is its charter and perhaps the British Government is to- 
day its best illustration. 

If this is democracy then the American ought to think 
twice before he declares himself a democrat. For, in 
this country, while most men are certainly democratic in 
manners and ideals, it is a hard thing to be a democrat, as 
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hard as for that certain rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Most of our legal arrangements and constitutions, 
both state and national, were designed to thwart and de- 
feat democracy. A popular decision is never directly and 
immediately effective; and the cost of a national campaign 
is almost prohibitive to any but great parties with wealthy 
and un-democratic leadership. 

This was not the purpose of our ancestors of 1776. They 
were poor men, small land owners and tenants and village 
shop keepers, who were substantially equal one to another. 
They lived in log cabins, roamed the hills and mountains in 
search of game, of furs or of their wandering cattle. They 
were in revolt before 1776, in almost every colony, against 
small cliques and place hunters who controlled things in 
the local governments. They protested against estab- 
lished churches, against privilege and above all against the 
British commercial monopolists who were turning the 
government of England into an ‘‘affair among friends.” 

The Americans of 1776 made but little more than they 
consumed. The total wealth of that day was hardly more 
than half a billion dollars and the annual export of goods 
was never as large as the annual volume of imports. The 
monthly pay of a day laborer was five or six dollars, the 
net return of a year’s work was perhaps fifteen or twenty 
dollars. Every family made its own clothing, supplied 
its own foodstuffs and found its chief entertainment in 
monthly attendance upon ‘‘divine services.” To be sure 
there were a few cultured men who lived less simply, some 
traders and planters who bought things from ‘‘home” as 
they called England, and drove carriages to the courts 
of quarter session, and made stately appearance at the 
balls of the royal governors. But these, like the great 
planters of the South in 1860, composed less than a tenth 
of the people who revolted against the Tory government 
of Lord North. 

Farmers and men of the common sort made the back- 
bone of the party of Samuel Adams, of Benjamin Franklin 
and Patrick Henry; farmers and common men overturned 
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the royal governments in Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. But in Pennsylvania alone did they set up 
a democracy. There they made an assembly of one house, 
subordinated governor and courts to the annual assembly 
of the people and wrote a constitution which gave equal 
units of the population equal voice in law making. The 
suffrage was greatly expanded. Pennsylvania under the 
tutelage of Benjamin Franklin was a democracy. For 
that reason well-to-do Philadelphia was in a state of 
semi-revolt throughout the war and voted for the Federal 
constitution in 1788 with an enthusiasm akin to ecstacy. 

A similar revolution was intended in Virginia by the 
democratic Jefferson and his followers, but the gentry who 
owned slaves and held sway in the assembly by an unfair 
proportionment of representation exacted a constitution 
from the majority which left them in power, as the price of 
their support of the common cause. It was the same in 
Massachusetts and in most of the other communities. The 
men who were in the majority and who fought England in 
part because of unequal and unfair representation of their 
interests and ideals in the British parliament were, by the 
nature of things, compelled to submit at home to unequal 
and unfair representation. In order to free themselves from 
an intolerable state of things in the empire they were com- 
pelled to fasten upon themselves in almost every state 
constitutions which set up a privileged church in New 
England and a privileged slave-holding gentry in the 
South. Nor were they able to subject the commercial 
men of the Middle States and East to the level of common 
and unprivileged men. Thus the Revolution was not an 
untainted struggle of democracy against privilege. 

Still, the farmers were the driving force. They seized 
the reins of leadership in those enthusiastic years of 1775 to 
1777. They intimidated opponents and coaxed unwilling 
or timid men into heroic action. Under the stimulus of 
Tom Paine’s Common Sense, which most respectable 
Americans of later times have affected not to read, and the 
early military successes against the British the Declaration 
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of Independence was brought to a favorable vote in the 
Continental Congress. The fervor of democracy was so 
great that John Adams got a cold chill on his way home 
after one of the sessions of congress when shop keepers and 
shoemakers assumed equality with himself. 


II 

But I have said the farmers of 1776 had little wealth. 
They had less ready money. The only way to raise the 
means to fight England was the issue of credits. Credits 
went well for a short time when men thought the war 
would come to an end in a year or two. Democratic wars 
are always supposed to come to an end quickly. Enthu- 
siastic men filled with a new faith expect their ideas to win 
them ready victories. But harsh facts somehow belie the 
hopes of good men. At any rate the Americans had hardly 
begun their war at the end of the first year; and their gen- 
eral was retreating to the hills of Pennsylvania with a 
broken army. Paper money lost value. Still there was 
no other way to buy the provisions of farmers or pay the 
soldiers their stipends, then as now several times as much 
per man as European soldiers received. The states con- 
fiscated the property of increasing numbers of loyalists; 
they continued to seize horses and cattle and grain, giving 
in payment mere slips of paper signed by Patriot generals; 
they set slaves to work upon fortifications and even put 
rifles into black hands. All this created debts, more debts. 
That was not enough. The legislatures issued money in 
unprecedented volume, money secured only by the promise 
of final success. This money lost value till it took a thou- 
sand dollars to pay for the grazing of a horse for one month. 
Then the states set up scales of depreciation for their own 
obligations. Poor men paid rents in ‘‘easy money” and 
rich men lost most of their wealth but their lands and 
slaves. Not only the states issued credits. The Conti- 
nental Congress outdid all its competitors. Hundreds of 
millions of paper dollars were issued by that body. And 
these ran a similar course to the state issues. Before the 
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struggle was over members of congress paid their expenses 
at the sessions by bringing with them the produce of their 
farms and exchanging them for services rendered. A 
hundred dollars in Patriot money was worth one in gold 
at the end or worth even less than that. The total debt of 
the country in 1783 as expressed in paper was about five 
hundred millions. Independence came dear. 

The Revolutionists had run amuck in their finances. 
Revolutions generally take that turn. High ideals and 
humanitarian purposes do not seem to pay. And this was 
the jeer of those who had opposed the “‘high-flying talk” 
of Henry and Sam Adams. Before 1783 the silent doubters 
of democracy had joined the vecal loyalists and they were 
about to get the control of legislatures and governors and 
courts. The financiers who dwelt in the towns and who 
had never paid too much of their own earnings to the com- 
mon cause were quick at the end to see that worthless 
paper, receipts for goods delivered to generals, stocks of 
states and the like must speedily rise in value when peace 
and success became a reality. Before the war was well 
over the floating capital of the country had been pur- 
chased for a tenth, or less, of its face value by the small 
groups of traders who lived in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Charleston. Of course the new 
holders asked for payment in full. 

Here was a problem. Farmers who had fought the war 
now returned to their farms. They were asked to pay 
interest upon these enormous sums. That is, they were 
expected to pay in full for the cost of sending them to 
the war. Nor was this all. In the treaty of peace with 
England it was agreed that the Confederate government 
would help British creditors collect the many millions of 
dollars which had been due, or partly due, when the war 
began seven years before. The Virginia planters alone 
must have paid about thirty millions if these debts had 
been collected. If all this burden of debt were to be ‘“‘car- 
ried,” it were almost as well to have remained under the 
British yoke. 
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Further, the Revolutionists of the commercial and 
planter types, led by John Adams, Washington and the 
Pinckneys, had grown very nervous about the excesses of 
democracy long before the war came to an end. In 1783 
there were large groups everywhere who were genuinely 
afraid of the majorities in the various legislatures, not- 
withstanding the fact that representation was in most of 
the states heavily balanced against democracy. Under 
the most favorable conditions there must have arisen a 
party of conservative reaction. 

It was plainly a question of whether the democracy that 
had been planned so nobly could survive if a debt were 
saddled upon a people who could not pay the interest upon 
half of it. To have validated all that was lawfully due 
would have burdened our ancestors worse than a debt of 
two hundred billions would now burden us. Clearly inde- 
pendence was costly. For three years the leaders of the 
propertied groups jeered at democracy, and lawyers and 
courts undertook to annul enactments of legislatures whose 
majorities seemed willing to repudiate legal obligations and 
grant stay laws to men who were in financial straits. A 
new party was forming. The commercial men of the East, 
the officers of the army, the loyalists who were then return- 
ing to their abandoned homes, the clergy of the established 
church of New England and the wealthier planters of the 
South ranged themselves behind the leadership of young 
Hamilton of New York, Washington, and the Pinckneys. 
Most of what we call to-day the articulate elements of the 
various states united in their demand that a new and 
stronger power be created in order to overawe the “‘igno- 
rant, the poor and the vicious.” 

The fruit of this organization was the famous convention 
of 1787 which gave us the constitution of the United States. 
This convention was plainly undemocratic and its members 
made no pretense of any deep and abiding faith in the 
common man. The great document which was drawn, 
submitted to the people in conventions and finally adopted 
against the most violent protest in our history set up any- 
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thing but a simple democracy. It created a government 
of checks and balances, so complex that only a small pro- 
portion of our people have ever yet understood its workings. 
A house of representatives, elected biennially, was bal- 
anced by a senate which never went out of existence and 
whose members held office for six years. Both house and 
senate were balanced by a president who held office for 
four years. And all three, house, senate and executive 
were balanced by a supreme court which might veto laws 
that seemed to be unconstitutional. Thus a governmental 
machine was wound up like a clock and set going. At no 
time could the people intervene and change its policy, unless 
they could work up such a commotion that house, senate, 
president and court could all be changed at the same time— 
a feat which has never been performed. 

Moreover, the new constitution forbade states to issue 
paper money; it made contracts inviolable and it fixed 
upon the country the institution of slavery so firmly that 
only a devastating civil war uprooted it. It represented a 
complete reaction against the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the direct democracy that had been 
intended in 1776. It meant that the well-to-do and the 
fit should govern and that the people must know again the 
strong arm of authority. 

This outcome was natural, perhaps inevitable. In every 
country there are two countries, the one democratic, opti- 
mistic and tending toward the ideal; the other aristocratic, 
skeptical of the motives of others and convinced that some 
men are divinely commissioned to rule, others to obey and 
serve. The former had won their way to the helm in 
1775-6 and they had not been able to ‘‘make good,” as 
we are prone to say to-day. The latter group was in the 
ascendency from 1789-1801. Laws were enacted in pur- 
suance of their philosophy. Policy and social etiquette 
made evident even to the way-faring man that common 
men and sweaty laborers were not to approach too near 
the seat of power. Men must be disciplined, guided, 
compelled to do right. The debts of the Revolution 
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were compromised at about a hundred millions including 
State and Confederate obligations. Nearly all of this debt 
was held by men who lived in the towns and who had not 
been distinguished for personal service to the cause of free- 
dom. It had cost its holders from a tenth to a fourth of its 
value. A community which exported ten or fifteen millions 
worth of produce a year was paying from six to eight 
millions a year interest on the cost of its independence. 
This was probably a just arrangement according to the 
lights of that day. Yet Americans had never been accus- 
tomed to paying taxes, not even their quitrents to the 
crown. Now they were taxed as English statesmen had 
never dreamed of taxing them. Still the Federalists made 
good though they were never popular. Three things saved 
them from early disaster, the ability of the leaders to cover 
the taxes in tariff laws, the existence of a vast wilderness 
beyond the Alleghanies to which the restless and ambitious 
poor could retreat and the unparalleled popularity of 
Washington who gave the weight of his great name to the 
cause of reaction. The first president who followed Wash- 
ington, John Adams by name, collapsed; not even the rich 
foreign commerce which came as a result of the great wars in 
Europe could save a régime based upon the idea that one man 
has a right to rule another against the will of that other. 
At the end of twelve years of reaction and four years of 
turmoil, Thomas Jefferson, the leader of the backwoodsmen 
and the farmers, came to power. Men recognized again 
the voice of the man who wrote the great Declaration. 
Poor Tom Paine, buffeted by a world caught in a wave of 
reaction, saw in the new city of Washington the revival of 
the faith he had preached with matchless eloquence twenty- 
five years before. He came back from war-torn France 
to his adopted country. Simple folk visited their great 
men at the capital and beheld with amazement the great 
marble buildings that arose from their foundations on the 
banks of the Potomac. Having a very shrewd leader the 
democracy of 1801 made a better showing than their fathers 
had made, but even then the stars in their courses were set 
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against them. Napoleon declared war afresh on England 
and the rest of Europe, and Jefferson did little to lift the 
country to the ideal atmosphere in which he imagined all 
men would like to breathe. He paid large installments of 
the debt in order to be rid of pensioners upon the public; 
he abandoned the aristocratic pretenses of his predecessors; 
and he bought vast areas of land on which he fondly hoped 
that his ideal democracy of farmers would be erected. 

But in reality, long before Jefferson’s retirement in 1809, 
the privileged owners of slaves who had professed to be 
democrats had seized the leadership of the new party of 
the people. The opposing party was the party of commer- 
cial men. One of these became a Southern party; the 
other an Eastern party. The people, the farmers and 
trappers of the West and the inarticulate men of the East, 
must build a new organization and perhaps rend the Union 
asunder if they came to power. For half a century the 
sections struggled for the mastery. Democracy was still 
a dream. 

III. 

Finally in 1860, the democratic West, still poor like the 
men of 1776, was able, by a sort of miraculous combination 
of circumstances, to put Abraham Lincoln into the presi- 
dency. But Lincoln fell immediately into that civil war 
so long predicted. Instead of making a reality of what 
democracy there was in his party, he was compelled to 
lend all his energy and make all possible bargains and com- 
binations to save the country whole, save the terrain of 
democracy. He won his great war but, like the struggle 
for independence, the cost was such that it might well have 
caused him to doubt the value of the result. To find the 
means of beating the enemies of democracy, he was com- 
pelled to yield the control of the national finances to oppo- 
nents of democracy. The vast market of the East and the 
West was given as a practical monopoly to industrial 
leaders who speedily grew to be millionaires who claimed 
the right to dictate the future policy of the government. 
In order to get the best service possible from the railroads, 
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he yielded so much of the control of the very arteries of the 
rising nation to owners of roads that they later domineered 
the house, the senate, the presidency and the courts. The 
bankers, the captains of industry and the presidents of 
railway systems were at the end of the civil war masters of 
the fluid wealth of the country. 

The total wealth of 1866 was not much greater than it 
had been in 1860, in view of the losses of war; that is it may 
be estimated at twenty billions. Of this nearly three 
billions was in the form of bonds of the Federal Govern- 
ment; perhaps the states and cities had put out another 
three billions; the railroads were capitalized at six billions 
in 1870; and the industrial securities must have amounted 
to two billions. The revolution was remarkable. In 1860 
the wealth of the country had been sixteen billions, mostly 
in the form of lands, slaves and houses. Now out of twenty 
billions, something like twelve billions was in the form of 
stocks and bonds, of which at least a fourth represented 
what we call water. The owners of this fluid wealth were 
undoubtedly more powerful than the Government; they 
were relatively quite as important as both the financial 
and slave-holding elements of 1788 had been. 

There had been only a few millionaires in the country in 
1860 and these were fairly well distributed among the sec- 
tions. Only three or four could have been called multi- 
millionaires. During the war a thousand millionaires ap- 
péared in New York city alone, if we may judge from the 
contemporary newspapers. They were the owners of secu- 
rities, of real estate whose value depended upon industry 
and railroad termini. Their power was immense in com- 
parison with the power of the simple folk who had fought 
the war and had now come home to their farms to earn the 
money with which to pay interest and freights and divi- 
dends. I need hardly say that the holders of fluid wealth 
promptly took control of the Republican party, the party 
of democracy in 1860. They dictated the policy of recon- 
struction in the South and they insisted that every dollar 
of the national debt must be paid in gold, although a large 
share of that debt had been contracted in depreciated paper. 
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The democracy of the time tried to speak through Presi- 
dent Johnson, but Johnson was broken like a reed. It 
tried to function through George H. Pendleton and the 
Democratic party, but Pendleton was beaten by Seymour 
and the Democratic party fell into the hands now of Tam- 
many Hall, now of conservative men who feared the rule of 
the people. From 1866 to 1900 the price of wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco and other products of the land fell steadily. 
Men made more cotton every year, but received less money 
every year. The returns from agriculture were so meagre 
that farmers were driven year after year into debt, while 
the returns from industry mounted both actually and rela- 
tively with each passing year. Never has there been a 
period in American history when the average man, the 
owner of a small farm or the tenant on the land of another, 
fared so ill or was driven so near to the abyss. 

In place of the domineering slave master who had for so 
many decades directed the affairs of the country, there 
grew up during the first decade that followed the war, a 
group of party leaders, Conkling of New York, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, Oliver P. Morton of Indiana and John A. 
Logan of Illinois, whose power rested securely upon the 
support of the owners of fluid wealth and who spoke with 
even more thundering tones to presidents and judges than 
ever Jefferson Davis had dared to speak. One president 
who endeavored to steer a middle and moderately righteous 
course was denounced by the masters of his own party; 
another who defied Conkling lost his life. 

There were struggles, constant struggles, of common men 
to resume the control of their affairs. In Ohio, Thurman 
and Allen pressed what was called the Ohio Idea year in 
and year out; but by narrow margins the forces of industry, 
of organized finance and of the railroads defeated them. 
Then came the Granger movement with its almost savage 
attack upon the railroad companies. It failed. Next the 
Greenbackers put forward a platform, in 1880, which read 
very much like the Declaration of Independence. The in- 
herited allegiance of most men to one of the two older par- 
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ties enabled the opponents of democracy to win once again. 
The houses of congress did divide, now one, now the other 
favoring democracy somewhat; but the president was al- 
ways safely on the side of those who feared democracy. 
The supreme court and most of the Federal district and 
circuit courts ranged themselves, like the courts of ante- 
bellum days and like Napoleon’s god, upon the side of the 
biggest battalions. 

Moreover the changes in nearly all the legislatures, the 
city governments and voting machinery favored those who 
were in power. Legislatures ceased to be annual, except in 
one or two states. City charters were so drawn and city 
governments so organized that the people could not readily 
administer them. And if one went into the election booth 
with the purpose of improving things a bit, one found that 
in two minutes one must decide among hundreds of mean- 
ingless names which were the better candidates. The idea 
that popular election of officers was a guarantee of demo- 
cratic control had been made the basis for the more perfect 
control of the community, for the men who put up the can- 
didates were the real governors. 

In the year 1896, after years of fruitless endeavor, great 
masses of men, half in desperation, half in the hope of cap- 
turing the machinery of one of the great parties, followed 
Mr. William J. Bryan into the historic Chicago convention 
and there drove out of the seats of leadership, the men who 
had directed affairs. They set up a platform which only 
half stated their faith and then went to the country preach- 
ing the new-old faith with a crusade-like zeal. They hoped 
to gain control of congress, the presidency and the courts 
all at the same time. For a time men thought they would 
succeed. Southern farmers fraternized with western farm- 
ers and even laboring men threatened to break away from 
their employers. But the industrial East once aroused was 
more dangerous than ever. The fear of Bryan sent their 
hands into their pockets deeper than hands had ever gone 
before. Three or four or perhaps five or six millions of 
dollars were found to pay the cost of ‘‘educating the 
people.” They were educated. 
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The great campaign failed. The old régime was returned 
to power with greater majorities than they had had since 
the first election of President Grant. And any student of 
the conditions and the temper of the times must recognize 
that the success of Mr. Bryan in 1896 must have been 
worse than defeat. The United States was no longer the 
farmer republic, although the farmers were in the majority, 
and the leadership of simple folk could no longer suffice. 
What was wanted was a group of intellectuals, students of 
the new economic world and its complicated machinery. 
Such men were few in the United States in 1896 and not 
many of that few supported the half-desperate democracy 
of that year. Men were afraid to try to restore democracy. 

The McKinley administrations gave evidence that the 
‘awful scare” had effect. The old day when the owners of 
securities dictated what policies should be adopted in 
Washington was passing. The men around McKinley 
were afraid of the next election. The war with Spain came 
to give them a new issue. It was imperialism, one more 
step further from democracy, for none will say that it be- 
comes a democracy to hold other peoples in subjection. 
And there was still another godsend: The turn of things in 
the great world outside tended to raise prices of farm prod- 
ucts. The pressure from the great rural population de- 
clined. Then the organization of all business and all the 
greater transportation systems of the country into close 
associations in which prices were fixed and conditions sta- 
bilized not only enriched beyond all former dreams the 
owners of stocks and bonds, the owners of city lands and 
urban railway systems. It gave increased demand for the 
meat, the corn, the cotton and the sugar of the farmers. 
The financial and industrial despotism of New York city 
proved for a time to be a benevolent despotism. The 
wealth of the country increased between 1900 and 1914 
from 89 billions to 190 billions. To be sure this wealth 
was not equitably distributed. A score of men living in 
New York held the business of the country absolutely at 
their mercy. There had never been anything like this in 
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the United States. It was like that state of England at 
the outbreak of the American Revolution when a few men 
of London dictated the economic and political conduct of 
the empire. But whatever the facts, the United States was 
a power that must be reckoned with throughout the world. 
And there was a seeming acquiescence in the steady sub- 
sidence of democracy. 

That is what gave Roosevelt his world position and what 
lent such tragic interest to his quarrel with President Taft 
in 1912. Roosevelt was not the man to take his ordeis 
from New York city; he was not the man to stir a revolt 
like that which Tiberius Gracchus stirred up in the ancient 
Roman republic. He denounced malefactors of great 
wealth; he took huge campaign contributions from male- 
factors of great wealth; he ‘‘stole the thunder” of Mr. 
Bryan; yet he denounced candidate Bryan in language that 
would have been becoming to Grub street a hundred years 
before. Roosevelt was a transition president. He clung 
to the past and he at the same time pointed the way 
for bolder men to move in the future. But his hand picked 
successor, Mr. Taft, could not be two things at one and the 
same time. He took the side of the big battalions, as quiet 
and orderly men are prone to do, and tried to have a peace- 
ful administration. But peace and quiet were impossible. 
The democracy that had always hoped and prayed and 
struggled was not entirely hushed by the prosperity of big 
business, a prosperity which after all was on sufferance. A 
half dozen men might wreck it any day, if it seemed to their 
interest to do so. 

But when President Taft took positively the side of big 
business, Roosevelt, just returned from a spectacular trip 
to the jungles of Africa, took the other side and cried aloud 
from every housetop the doctrines of democracy, of democ- 
racy as he interpreted democracy—a sort of Napoleonic 
democracy with one main objective. This broke the his- 
toric Republican party into halves. The convention which 
met in Chicago on June 18, 1912 completed the breach. 
Two candidates for the presidency were set up, Taft with 
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the majority of big business behind him and Roosevelt with 
the minority of big business and a great mass of aspiring 
smaller men following him. Just as in Lincoln’s time, it 
was the opportunity of democracy, if only the right candi- 
date could be found. 

As good luck would have it, the Democratic party, under 
the lash of Bryan, put up its only democratic leader, Wood- 
row Wilson; and Wilson was easily elected. More impor- 
tant still, there were many, very many students of politics, 
of economic conditions and social movements who either 
sympathized with the new President or had actually voted 
for him. There was, after a hundred and forty years a real 
chance for democracy in the land of democracy. If only 
the dogs of war should not break loose! For it had been a 
long and trying war that spoiled the Revolution; war in 
Europe ruined Jefferson; and domestic war ruined Lincoln. 


IV. 


But there was already a legacy of war for Wilson when 
he came to office. Mexico was the scene of a bitter prelude 
to the greater war that waited upon the lap of the near 
future. If Wilson had known what was to come, how 
could he have had the courage to have done anything? 
The blessings of ignorance are sometimes man’s greatest 
boon. The owners of a billion dollars’ worth of property 
in Mexico tried every day to force the new President to 
“clean up” Mexico; excitable men on the border tried to 
stampede Wilson into hasty action; a newspaper campaign 
of unprecedented intensity ridiculed his ‘‘watchful wait- 
ing.” Quiet, democratic men everywhere hoped that we 
should not be drawn into war for mere gold or more doubt- 
ful concessions, nor even on behalf of the venturesome 
people who had gone to the troubled country to mend their 
fortunes. 

Wilson held aloof. He had greater work to do—he 
divorced the financial affairs of the people as a whole from 
New York city; he reduced the tariff, although only too 
moderately; he secured the enactment of an income tax 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 4. 3 
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measure that has proved the great blessing of the present 
time; he set up the Federal Trade Commission; and he 
endeavored to give relief to the growing body of tenant 
farmers. Never since the Federal constitution has been in 
effect has so much been done that looked toward democ- 
racy as was done under the vigorous and pressing leader- 
ship of Wilson. Congress became the weapon of accom- 
plishment, an unwilling weapon sometimes. The world 
ought to be thankful that the new and untried hand was 
so successful during those first years of the new régime. A 
moment’s delay might have left great things undone and 
then the world war would have made their doing impossi- 
ble. Keeping out of war with Mexico alone proved to be 
of the utmost importance. 

Then came the deluge of August 1914, when the new 
democracy had hardly two years of successful administra- 
tion to its credit. 

Who knows that Wilson and his party could have been 
successful if they had been allowed to go to the country 
with their list of remarkable reforms. Wise men of the 
reactionary forces thought he would be swept away either 
in the congressional elections of 1914 or at latest in the 
presidential contest of 1916. Times were becoming “hard,”’ 
great business interests were involuntarily heading toward 
a “stringency” and how many smaller men were not al- 
ready saying that the tariff and the banking laws were the 
cause. As fortune would have it, war came and with it 
came new problems, new interests and some distress which 
none dared charge to Wilson. The election of 1914 turned 
on nothing in particular and everything in general; and the 
democracy did not lose vitally. The turn of the road had 
been passed; but the great trial of 1916 lay ahead. 

If Wilson failed in 1916, the reactionary forces might find 
themselves in power; if he succeeded he might give sufficient 
momentum to intelligent liberalism, to democracy even, for 
it to last. Wilson, therefore, kept all hands off the great 
war, declared himself neutral in spirit even. It was plain 
if he went into the war the opposition would attack him for 
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doing so; if he kept out, it was equally plain that he would 
be blamed. But the country was plainly not conscious that 
the war touched the United States at any vital point. The 
East was uneasy and quickly developed a nervous fear that 
she would be ruined if we did not enter the great world 
struggle against Germany; the South, hardly recovered 
from the disasters of the Civil War, had no wish to get into 
another fight; and the West was busy growing wheat and 
raising pigs for the belligerents. The body of the people 
who lived outside of the great cities thought it was ‘“‘ dog- 
eat-dog”’ in Europe. 

Wilson had as good an ear for underground communica- 
tion as Lincoln was supposed to have. He listened to the 
talk of the great ‘‘unwashed.” Keeping out of the war two 
years added another seventy billions of wealth to the na- 
tional power. The President decided to go before the elect- 
orate in 1916 with the claim that he had kept us out of war. 
The other party must then make an issue on the charge 
that we should have gone into the war. On that issue any 
party must have failed; and Wilson had a peculiar interest 
in having his opponents fail. The whole democratic world, 
as it turned out, was equally interested in having those 
opponents fail. Mr. Hughes, a good man who must have 
agreed with the President in most that he had done and 
said, was practically compelled to become the opposing 
candidate. He had no valid platform, no real issue, for he 
did not say that we should have gone to war or that, if 
elected, he would go to war. He talked about the outworn 
protective tariff, the prescriptive rights of American trade 
and petit party jobs. The violently anti-democratic, and 
anti-German Security League of New York spent its money 
and the hot breath of its speakers shouting for Hughes. At 
the same time the German Alliance spent von Bernstorff’s 
money and intrigued for the benefit of Mr. Hughes. It was 
a false position into which that great man should never 
have allowed himself to be placed. 

Wilson was elected because he kept us out of war. Yet. 
it was an open secret in Democratic circles that he would 
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clear the decks for war before the inauguration. A German 
public man has said that the Germans lost their chance of 
success when they allowed Mr. Wilson to be re-elected. 
What Wilson played for was a united country. He at- 
tained it. Never has the country been so united. The 
East wanted war in any event; the South and West would 
go to war if the President said it was necessary. It was not 
a difficult thing for the President to show even the way- 
faring man that it was necessary in the spring of 1917. The 
German Government did what it could to help Wilson; 
nothing hastened the unity of all sections quite so much as 
the intrigues of the German foreign minister and the bra- 
zenry of Ambassador von Bernstorff. 

But for a democracy to go to war is to take its life in its 
hands. Armies are hostile in nature and in purpose to 
democracy. If the United States went into the great war, 
there would be instant demand for universal military serv- 
ice. There would be the expectation of business men that 
commercial advantage must come as a result of bloodshed. 
And great bankers would expect to make their millions 
handling the loans of Government. Manufacturers would 
demand their profits. A democracy, I repeat, goes to war 
at the peril of its existence. But there was no other way 
in 1917, for not to go to the aid of the allied nations of 
western Europe would surely have doomed democracy 
throughout the world for many, many years to come. 

The predestination of Woodrow Wilson still played him 
safe. He was in a position to enter a great world conflict 
on his own terms. He could wield the two hundred and 
fifty billions of American wealth on behalf of democracy 
everywhere. He could make his enemies at home and his 
rivals abroad hold up his arms while he accomplished their 
overthrow. That was not possible to Jefferson; nor could 
Lincoln think of dictating terms to the great capitalists 
who loaned him money in 1862. Never in the world’s his- 
tory has a leader been so lucky in the circumstances of his 
position. It happened that Wilson was also in mind and 
spirit democratic. The struggle for democracy in the 
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United States had come to its happiest turn. The very 
billions that had been wrung from the hard toil of two 
generations of simple farmers and foreign-born industrial 
workers were now to be mobilized in behalf of democracy. 
It seemed easier to make the world safe for democracy than 
it had ever been to make our own country democratic. 

It was in 1917 a great moment in world history; it is still 
a great time. For if Wilson and the allied statesmen draw 
the treaty which gives the world peace at the end of the 
war, it will not resemble any other great treaty in history. 
It will look toward peace, a definite peace for all mankind. 
It will set up a law against armaments; a league of nations 
for the maintenance of the world’s peace; it will endeavor 
to restore to life every submerged nationality of Europe; it 
will guarantee the greatest possible measure of interna- 
tional free trade; and it will undertake to protect the back- 
ward countries of the world against capitalistic exploitation. 

The ratification of such a treaty would not be the end of 
our struggle for democracy, that struggle can never end. 
There would be many and powerful men among us who 
would not wish to see such an arrangement succeed. It 
would be a bar to business on a huge scale; it would be a 
world in which the peoples would have too much to say in 
the matter of loans and markets and concessions. Great 
corporations, masters of large fortunes and parasitic men 
who live upon these or who pander to them cannot but 
oppose any new system—any régime of real democratic 
complexion. Against these all good men must strive. 

And when the war is over there will be a debt of many 
billions on which the people will be expected to pay interest. 
It will be the business of good leadership to have the inter- 
est on these billions paid out of the surplus incomes of the 
very wealthy. This will occasion much heart-burning; it 
may lead to bitter fights. Moreover the trade of the United 
States will be several times as great in volume at the end 
of the war as at the beginning. If that trade is continued 
it will tend to break up the good understanding among the 
guarantors of the international treaty. If it be radically 
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curtailed, thousands and even millions of American laborers 
will be thrown out of employment. It will be difficult to 
maintain the right balance and to guarantee fair dealing 
among the interested parties. 

At the end of the great war the laboring groups of the 
country will be accustomed to receive very high wages, 
farmers will be accustomed to very high prices for their 
products. To reduce wages would be very difficult in the 
present state of our industrial life; to satisfy millions of 
farmers whose wheat and cotton constantly declined in 
value would be much harder than it was during the forty 
years which followed the Civil War. With both laborers 
and farmers, Government would have to deal more con- 
structively than Government has ever dealt before. 

Whatever may happen at the end of the war, we shall be 
in a different world from that which we have known in the 
past. It will not be another period of reckless self-seeking, 
another forty years of debauchery of the national resources 
or the national opportunity. We shall never go back to the 
old methods. Perhaps the United States will become a 
democracy in fact as it has been in name. [If it does, these 
years will ever be great years in our lives; and the leaders 
whom we have known and admired, or known and hated, 
will be the immortals of all time. It has been a long and 
a doubtful struggle, that of our farmer republic of 1776 
which has grown into the complex farmer-industrial society 
which now occupies the foremost place in the world. There 
has been much to regret in our history, much that our suc- 
cessors will wish not to read about; but it has nevertheless 
been a great struggle. And the end bids fair to offer a 
sufficient reward to those who may live to see it. We shall, 
if the plans of our best public men go well, become not 
another vast Roman republic exploiting all who come 
within our ken, nor another Roman empire subjugating all 
the weaker nations of the earth; but a great democracy, 
rich and generous, kindly and helpful. Would not that be 
an eighth wonder of the world? 

Wiuuram E. Dopp. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE IDEALS IN THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT.! 
JOHN P. FREY, 
Editor, International Molders’ Journal. 
[’ HAS seemed to some superficial observers that organ- 
ized labor’s ideals consist of nothing more than higher 
and higher wages, shorter hours of labor, more and more 
control, and additional rules and regulations affecting 
employment. Perhaps the ideals which have guided the 
trade-union movement of our country are not generally 
known to the public because trade-unionists have been 
more busily engaged in working for their attainment than 
in crystallizing them into set phrases. In discussing 
labor’s ideals, or the ideals of any other group, it must be 
borne in mind, that human activities are influenced by 
more than one motive and that it may be possible to lose 
sight of the ideals which have influenced men because 
other motives may also have actuated them. 

We justly honor and approve of the ideals of freedom and 
independence which influenced the American colonists and 
inspired them during the period of the Revolutionary War, 
yet without doubt, some of those who were genuine patriots 
did not lose sight of the broad acres they might be able to 
secure should the effort for independence succeed, or the 
public offices which they might hold. These motives, 
however, if they existed, did not necessarily dim the high 
ideal for which they risked their fortunes and their lives. 

It is my desire to convey an understanding of what under- 
lies the efforts and tendencies of trade-unionism so that you 
may discover the ideals which guide organized labor and 
influence it more profoundly than anything else. 





1 This paper, originally delivered before the City Club of Chicago in a sym- 
posium on Ideals of Contemporary Life, is printed in this JounNat by per- 
mission of the City Club, and of A. C. McClurg & Co., the publishers of a 
forthcoming volume, entitled “Ideals of America” in which it will appear, to- 
gether with other papers of the symposium. 
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Brotherhood. 


Humanity is under heavy obligations to trade-unionism 
because of the ideals which it has established, and in par- 
ticular, our country owes a great debt of gratitude to the 
trade-union movement of England for the special service 
it rendered to our Nation during the darkest days of the 
Civil War. The instance I have in mind unfortunately, 
like many other great deeds of organized labor, has been 
passed over lightly or remained unmentioned by our his- 
torians. It will be remembered that early in the Civil War 
cotton was declared contraband of war by our Government 
and that this action produced far reaching results in the 
cotton spinning and weaving industry of England. As 
the war progressed, mill after mill was forced to shut down 
and thousands of cotton operatives were thrown out of 
employment. 

English bankers and mill owners united in demanding 
that the British Cabinet should recognize the belligerency 
of the Confederate States and all of the methods which 
capital can set in motion were utilized to bring pressure 
upon the British Cabinet. The plea was made that Brit- 
ain’s great cotton industry would be destroyed, the invested 
capital lost and labor suffer as never before. It was known 
that the British Cabinet was divided upon the question. 
In time blockade runners anchored in the Mercy, their 
holds filled with contraband cotton. Had the Government 
permitted the unloading of this cotton, it would have been 
forced to recognize the belligerency of the Confederate 
States. It was at this time that English trade-unionists 
declared themselves so definitely and so determinedly that 
the British Cabinet hesitated and finally in face of a rising 
public opinion, determined to continue its refusal to give 
recognition to the southern belligerents. 

From the beginning of our Civil War, the British unions 
had taken a lively interest in the principlesinvolved. They 
recognized that one of the vital questions was that of the 
freedom of labor. Mass meetings were called throughout 
the land at which the question was discussed. One of these, 
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a mass meeting of trade-unions, held in St. James hall in 
London was addressed by John Bright, and a few lines 
from his oration will help us better to understand the 
trade-union sentiment. 


“You wish,” he said, “the freedom of your country, you wish it for 
yourselves, you strive for itin many ways . . . impartial history will 
tell that when your statesmen were hostile or coldly neutral, when many of 
your rich men were corrupt, when your press which ought to have 
instructed and defended was mainly written to betray, the fate of a con- 
tinent and of its population being in peril, you clung to freedom with an 
unfaltering trust that God in his infinite mercy would yet make it the 
heritage of his children.” 


Throughout England the trade-unions were aroused, and 
none more than in Lancashire where the closing down of 
cotton mills had brought untold suffering upon the workers. 
These trade-unionists were determined that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should be sustained in freeing 
the slaves; they were determined that contraband cotton 
should not be landed on English soil, and the demonstra- 
tions of their determination were so vigorous, that the 
Cabinet and Parliament were forced to take notice. These 
trade-unionists realized that the success of their efforts 
meant continued privations and sacrifices on their part, 
and yet it was with this knowledge that they served notice 
upon the British Government that the introduction of con- 
traband cotton would mean a strike on the part of all of 
the cotton operatives. These trade-unionists in their hour 
of self-sacrifice were guided by something which we are 
justified in accepting as the highest ideal. 

Soon after I became a member of my local union and 
before I had any adequate grasp of the industrial problems 
or understanding of trade-unionism, it was my good fortune 
to come into contact with some of the veterans in our move- 
ment. One Sunday I went to Boston to secure advice from 
John F. O’Sullivan, who for many years in addition to his 
newspaper work, was actively engaged in organizing and 
assisting the trade-union movement in Massachusetts. 
Shortly after reaching his home, another man entered and 
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I was introduced to Frank E. Foster, one of the most bril- 
liant laymen whom the American trade-union movement 
has produced, and while we were talking another rap came 
at the door and in a moment I had the pleasure of meeting 
Henry Abrahams who for twenty-five years has been Sec- 
retary of the local Cigar Makers’ Union and who has served 
the Central Labor Union of Boston as its Secretary for 
seventeen years. 

It seemed strange to me to find an Irishman and a 
Roman Catholic, a descendant of the old New England 
stock and a Protestant, and a man whose ancestors had 
heard the thunders of Mt. Sinai, greet each other as though 
they were members of an affectionate family and then 
devote an afternoon to the discussion of ways and means 
for assisting the wage earners of Massachusetts to secure 
legislation which would prevent injustice from being done 
to workers, male and female, union and non-union alike. 
I was able to understand that something which these men 
had acquired as trade-unionists had enabled them to feel 
that there was no division between them because of an- 
cestry, race, religion or political affiliations, but that in 
their interest in each other and their interest in all those 
who toil, they were as one. 

The public gathers its limited knowledge of trade-union- 
ism mostly from newspaper items and editorial comment, 
and particularly when some acute industrial dispute is in 
progress. The public knows but little, if anything, about 
the every day activities which are carried on year by year. 
Practically all trade-unions have a sick committee who not 
only visit sick members and attend to their wants, but who 
in addition see that proper comforts and necessities are 
provided. The newspapers seldom tell of the beds en- 
dowed by trade-unions in the hospitals of our cities. The 
public is unaware of the enormous sums of money contrib- 
uted voluntarily by trade-unions locally for the purpose of 
assisting the distressed of their own and other organizations. 

What is implied by these activities? Is it not that the 
trade-union movement has brotherhood as one of its ideals, 
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brotherhood so broad and so deep that it obliterates the 
lines of nationality, race, creed, politics? Brotherhood 
which extends without reservation to all of the toilers of the 
world? The space at my disposal will not allow me to 
present the unbounded material evidence which indicates 
the ideal of brotherhood which we hold, but I cannot pass 
without calling attention to some evidence with which you 
should be made familiar. 

For many years the members of the Typographical Union 
have maintained a home in Colorado Springs, where with- 
out cost, members afflicted with tuberculosis and those who 
have lost their health are given all of the care which skilled 
physicians can supply, a home where comfort and kindli- 
ness surrounds each inmate like sunshine falling upon the 
flowers. The Pressmen’s Union maintains a similar insti- 
tution in Rogersville, Tennessee. Many of our Unions pay 
out enormous sums each year in sick and death benefits to 
their members. The International Molders’ Union of 
North America up to December 31st of last year had paid 
out $4,128,377.70 to its members in sick, death and disability 
benefits. Last year the Unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor paid out to their members $3,482,842.59 
in death, sick, traveling and unemployment benefits, and 
this sum does not take into account the enormous amounts 
paid out to members from local treasuries. 

Trade-unionism in America is international. The bound- 
ary line to the north does not exist so far as our unions are 
concerned. The delegates from Canada and the United 
States meet as members of but one organization. They 
have but one trade-union Constitution; they have but one 
set of officers; there is but one treasury into which their 
dues are placed, and so far as their activities as trade-union- 
ists are concerned, they are the members of but one organ- 
ization. 

But in a still broader sense the American trade-union 
movement is international, for it is a part of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Labor which includes the trade-union 
organizations of America and Europe. These conditions 
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serve to indicate the progress which the trade-unionists of 
the world have made toward their ideal of brotherhood. 


Education. 


If we could examine the constitutions of those trade- 
unions representing skilled or semi-skilled trades, we should 
find them containing provisions for the education of appren- 
tices. Some, we should discover, provide that the appren- 
tice after a certain period must be placed at work between 
two journeymen, so that he can have their assistance in 
qualifying himself as a craftsman. We should find other 
organizations providing for the technical education of 
apprentices. Again we should discover local efforts, such 
as that in Chicago, through which some of the unions, the 
Carpenters for instance, have made special provisions for 
the education of their members, as well as the apprentice, 
in the theory and practice of their craft. 

Some of the International Unions finding that no other 
satisfactory medium existed have established schools of 
their own, one of the best known being that organized by 
the Typographical Union, where through a correspondence 
course the members are taught the theory and art of their 
important craft. The Pressmen’s Union has established a 
school at its headquarters, and members from all over the 
United States and Canada go to Rogersville, Tennessee, to 
increase their proficiency and acquire a broader knowledge 
of their trade. During the winter months, many local 
unions hold courses of lectures for the education of their 
members. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary to discuss at this 
time, the trade-union movement of the United States has 
never been given the degree of credit to which it is entitled, 
for the prominent if not predominant part which it played 
in the establishing of our public school system. But a few 
years ago, the wage earner’s child was practically a charity 
pupil, the opportunities for an adequate education being 
confined almost exclusively to the well-to-do. The history 
of trade-unionism in this country from 1825 to 1835 is filled 
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with evidence that the trade-unions of that period were 
carrying on a tremendous campaign, which had for its 
purpose the establishing of a public school system, sup- 
ported and directed by the State, which would guarantee 
to every wage earner’s child the opportunity of securing at 
least an elementary education. 

At a mass-meeting of trade-unionists held in New York 
City in December, 1829, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Resolved: That next to life and liberty, we consider education the 
greatest blessing bestowed upon mankind. 

“Resolved: That the public funds should be appropriated to a reasonable 
extent for the purpose of education upon a regular system that shall insure 
the opportunity to every individual of obtaining a competent education 
before he should have arrived at the age of maturity.” 

In September of the same year, a mass meeting of trade- 
unionists in Philadelphia adopted resolutions of like import, 
the preamble of which read: 

“No system of education which a free man can accept has yet been es- 
tablished for the poor, whilst thousands of dollars of public money have 
been appropriated for colleges and academies for the rich.” 

At a trade-union meeting held in Boston in 1830, it was 
resolved: 

“That the establishment of a liberal system of education obtainable by 

all should be among the first efforts of every law giver who desires the 
continuance of our national independence.” 
And shortly afterwards the general trade-union movement 
of Cincinnati issued an appeal to the West stating that 
their efforts would be directed toward elevating the condi- 
tion of the workmen and obtaining a national system of 
education. The trade-unions have been foremost in work- 
ing for the passage of legislation establishing free text books, 
and one of the prime motives which has led to extended 
trade-union activities for the prevention of child labor has 
been the intention that the children of the poor should 
secure at least an elementary education before facing the 
problems of life. 

But the trade-unions go farther than this in their efforts 

to educate their members. Their literature includes the 
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discussion of civic problems, civic duties and responsibili- 
ties. Their publications abound with articles dealing with 
economics, sociology and industrial history. Continual 
efforts are made to teach every member those things con- 
nected with self government which are essential to every 
citizen. No group in the community has realized more 
keenly that education is essential to their welfare and that 
without education their ideals are unattainable. Trade- 
unionists look upon education in its broadest sense as one 
of the corner stones upon which the structure of trade- 
unionisn is erected. 

Education then in its truest and broadest sense is one 
of the ideals of labor, and as an evidence that this is so 
today let me quote a few sentences from the report of the 
Committee on Education which was unanimously adopted 
at the convention of the American Federation of Labor in 


San Francisco in 1915: 


“Education,” the Committee reported, “is necessarily the foundation 
of any republic. Education is necessary to the perpetuity of any republic. 
It is therefore the essential duty of this Republic to guarantee every child 
an adequate education. Everybody believes in education. Differences 
arise not upon its value, but upon the questions of what a true education 
should consist; who should be educated; how far and by what methods 
they should be educated, and what persons should conduct such education. 

“Education should include whatever we do for ourselves and whatever 
is done for us by others, and for the express purpose of bringing us nearer 
to the perfection of our nature. In its largest conception education should 
comprehend even the indirect effects produced on character and on the 
human faculties, by things by which the direct purposes are different, by 
law, by forms of government, by industrial arts, and by modes of social, 
economic and civic life. Education should comprehend the culture which 
each generation gives to those who are to be its successors, in order to 
best qualify them for at least keeping up, and if possible for raising the 
improvement of humankind which has been attained.” 


The Standard of Living. 


It may appear to those who have not seen beneath the 
surface, that the trade-union ideal is, ‘‘more and more,””— 
higher and higher wages, shorter and shorter hours of labor, 
more control in industry and additional rules and regula- 
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tions affecting labor. It has even been held that the wage 
earner in securing an advance in wages is in effect acquiring 
what the stockholder secures when dividends are increased. 

But what we must understand if we are to grasp the 
trade-union ideal is the trade-union viewpoint. What is it 
that the trade-unionist aims to secure through an advance 
in wages? What do shorter hours of labor mean to him, 
and why does he struggle so persistently and courageously 
to secure both? What are wages? What do they mean to 
the wage earner? 

They are not so many dollars and so many cents,—they 
are the man’s life, they are the factors which determine 
what measure of decency, of comfort and of opportunity 
the wage earner will have in this life. The amount of these 
wages determines whether the home shall be a back room in 
a crowded tenement district or whether it will be a separate 
dwelling surrounded by pure air and sunshine and condu- 
cive to health and comfort. 

These dollars and cents which come in the weekly pay 
envelope determine the quality and the quantity of the food 
which shall enter the home. They determine the comforts 
and conveniences and opportunities which the wage earner’s 
family can enjoy. They determine whether his body shall 
be nourished and vigorous or whether it shall be underfed 
and weakened. These wages determine still more,—they 
determine the physical, mental, and moral standards of 
the overwhelming majority in all of our industrial centers. 
If there is anything in the realm of human activities which 
has been uncontrovertibly demonstrated by scientific in- 
vestigation during recent years, it is that wages profoundly 
influence physical and mental standards. 

The vital statistics of both Europe and America demon- 
strate that the home environment and the quality of the 
food largely determine the physical and mental characteris- 
tics of the toilers and determine also the degree of vitality 
with which their children enter into this world. 

A recent federal investigation in Montclair, New Jersey, 
indicated that the average infant mortality was 84 per 
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thousand; but in the homes where lower paid workers lived, 
the rate was 130 per thousand; that where the income to 
the family was $12 per week the death-rate was twice as 
large as where the income was $23 or more. And analyzing 
still further it was found that where the fathers were busi- 
ness or professional men the infant mortality was but 41 
per thousand. Among the higher paid workers the death- 
rate rose to 74 while, in the families of the less skilled and 
low paid, the infant death-rate rose to 101. 

In a residential ward of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, where 
comfort and wealth abound, the infant mortality was but 
50 per thousand, while in the tenement district where the 
lower paid workers were forced to live, the death-rate was 
271 per thousand. The report of the medical officer of 
Finsbury, London, for 1906 shows that the death-rate of 
adults in the one room tenements was 39 per thousand, 
while in the four room tenements and upwards it was but 
16.4 per thousand. This same report also indicated that 
the infant mortality in the one room tenements was 211 per 
thousand while in the four room tenements it was reduced 
to 121. In the inquiry made by the Local Government 
Board of London in 1910, it was found that the death-rate 
was 15 per cent greater in back to back houses built in long 
rows. Statistics compiled in England some seven years 
ago indicated that the children of the lower paid workers 
at sixteen years of age weighed nineteen pounds and a half 
less and were three and three-quarters inches lower in 
stature than the children of the well-to-do. 

What do wages mean to the worker? They mean his 
very life, the vitalizing quality of the blood that flows 
through his veins and nourishes his body, the degree of 
vitality with which his children shall enter the world, they 
determine his physical and mental welfare in a predominat- 
ing manner. 

Why does the trade-unionist struggle to secure a shorter 
work day? Let the trade-unionists speak for themselves! 
They desire a shorter work day among other things so that 
there may be opportunity for leisure and recreation. They 
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desire to terminate each day’s labor with sufficient vitality 
left to enjoy the society of their fellow men, to study and to 
better prepare themselves for the problems which face them 
as wage earners, to enjoy some of the blessings which the 
Almighty has so bounteously spread at every hand. 

The American wage earner has known from practical 
experience what it meant to labor from sun to sun; what 
it meant to give most of the waking hours to hard manual 
toil; what it has meant to return home so tired, so ex- 
hausted from the day’s labor that all their being cried out 
for rest. The trade-unionist has learned that housing con- 
ditions, the quality and quantity of the food, the sanitary 
conditions of the shop, wages and the hours of labor not 
only affect his physical well-being and reflect themselves in 
his offspring, but that they also very largely influence his 
length of life. 

I know of no statistics more striking or more convincing 
of this fact than those presented by the Cigar Makers’ and 
the Printers’ Unions from their records of death benefits 
paid to members. In 1888, 51 per cent of the union cigar 
makers died of tuberculosis, in 1911 this had been reduced 
to 20 per cent. In 1888, the average age at death of mem- 
bers of this Union was 31 years, 4 months and 10 days; in 
1911 the average age at death had been increased to 50 
years, 1 month and 10 days. In 1900 the average age at 
death of members of the Typographical Union was 41 years 
and 3 months, and in 1915 it was practically}50 years and 
11 months. During these periods the eleven, ten and nine 
hour day had been displaced for the eight hour day, sanitary 
conditions had been established in the shops, and the 
wage-rate had been considerably advanced, in some cases 
being almost doubled. Wages and hours of labor and the 
conditions which they established had reduced deaths from 
tuberculosis over 50 per cent. They had lengthened the 
average life of union cigar makers 19 years and had length- 
ened the average life of the printers over 9 years. 

It is because of these and similar facts that the trade- 
unionists see something more than dividends in wages, see 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 4. 4 
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their very life and that of their descendants determined by 
the money in the weekly pay envelope and profoundly in- 
fluenced by the hours of labor during which they are called 
upon to toil under modern industrial conditions. The 
trade-union movement believes that man was made for 
something more than mere labor, eating and sleeping. 
They believe that opportunities for self development are as 
important as labor and that unless the wage earner is af- 
forded opportunities for recreation and self development 
that the standard of the mass of our people will go down- 
ward and backward instead of upward and forward. 

The term I am about to use may not adequately describe 
the ideal but for the present let me call it the ideal of a 
standard of living—the ideal which the trade-unionist has 
in mind when he endeavors to increase his earnings and 
shorten his hours of labor. The trade-unions believe that 
childhood should be dedicated to growth, play, and educa- 
tion, youth to character building, and manhood to the 
development of the highest qualities of citizenship. The 
wage earners’ standard of living, which rests so largely upon 
the wages received and upon the hours of labor, determine 
the physical, mental and moral foundations of the masses 
upon which the structure of our American institutions must 
rest. 

The masses of those who labor in our industries consti- 
tute the foundation upon which our American institutions 
are erected and the trade-union ideal aims to make this 
foundation deeper, broader, more secure than it ever has 
been in the past, by continually elevating and advancing 
the wage earners’ standard of living through higher wages 
and shorter hours of labor. 


Industrial Democracy. 


There is but one more ideal which I desire to place before 
you at this time, and this is the ideal of freedom. Human 
freedom. Freedom in the industries. Democracy in the 
government of industry equivalent to democracy in the 
government of our country. No ideal has urged organized 
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labor forward more energetically than that of industrial 
freedom. The trade-unionist’s ideal is the full application 
of the principles and mechanisms of democracy in the indus- 
tries and the relationship of employer and employe. Free- 
dom is essential to the workers’ development and the trade- 
unionists can see no practical way of establishing industrial 
liberty except through the methods of industrial democracy. 
Labor’s idea! is freedom,—freedom to work out its own 
salvation. Brotherhood and education are essential ideals, 
but without industrial freedom it would be impossible to 
achieve the ideals of a steadily progressing standard of 
living. 

Since the dark ages there have been three great struggles 
for the ideals of liberty. One was for religious freedom, 
the right to worship the Almighty according to the dictates 
of one’s conscience, and some of the bloodiest wars which 
history records were fought for liberty of conscience and 
the right to worship the Almighty as men pleased. 

But liberty of conscience was not enough. While one 
set of men had it within their power to determine the laws 
under which others must live, men could not develop as 
they should and tyranny flourished. And so other wars 
were fought, thrones were overturned and dynasties passed 
away, in the struggle which men made for the right of 
political freedom, the right to have their voices count in 
the making of the laws under which they must live. 

And while these contests were being waged, labor passed 
from slavery to serfdom, serfdom to peonage, and peonage 
to freedom, but the freedom accorded them in the indus- 
tries was not that same quality or degree of freedom which 
was theirs in religious and political activities. The wage 
earner is not industrially free, cannot be industrially free, 
so long as employing capital by itself, and without let or 
hindrance, determines the terms of employment and the 
conditions of labor. And so the trade-union movement has 
exerted itself in the past, has made sacrifices, is making 
them today, and will continue to make them, will continue 
to use its efforts without ceasing, so that there may be 
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established that condition where government or regulation 
in the industries like the government of our country shall 
exist only by and with the consent of the governed. 

The trade-union ideal is equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties for employer and worker alike, equality before the law, 
equality in daily practice, equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities at all times, and under all circum- 
stances. We should hold that any people who would allow 
themselves to be governed by others without protest, or 
who would waive their rights to a voice in determining the 
laws under which they should live would be servile and 
unworthy, and we are equally justified in holding that 
workers who would be willing to have their terms of em- 
ployment and conditions of labor determined wholly by 
the employers, or who should be forced to work under these 
conditions where they were not allowed a voice, would be 
servile, the employer would be a master and the worker 
would not be a free man in the full sense of the term. 

The ideals of brotherhood, education, a standard of liv- 
ing, and industrial freedom animate trade-unionism and it 
must be apparent that to the degree that these ideals are 
realized, to that degree the quality, physical, mental and 
moral, of the masses of our people in the industries will be 
determined. The ideals have steadily guided labor, which 
have shone like a beacon light while labor has been tossed 
by the storms which sweep over our industrial seas. They 
are the ideals which have inspired men to devote their 
lives to the trade-union movement with the same zeal, 
enthusiasm, devotion and self-sacrifice which marks those 
who have some higher purpose in life than their personal 
comfort and self interests. 

It is these ideals of trade-unionism animating the army 
of organized labor which hold out the brightest prospects 
for the future of our social structure and which give assur- 
ance that trade-unionism is a constructive force, accom- 
plishing for labor what no other institution has been able 
to achieve. 

Joun P. Frey. 

CINCINNATI. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


CHARLES A. ELLWoop. 


HAT all is not well with democracy in the United 
States has been perceived by the friends of democracy 
the world around for some time. Before we undertake to 
make ‘‘the world safe for democracy” it might be well, 
therefore, to consider some of the foes of democracy in our 
own household. These foes are, in general, not new ones 
that have made their appearance with the present war. 
To be sure, democracies are notoriously not built for war, 
and during war many of the characteristics of democracy 
may have to go, at least temporarily, into eclipse. More- 
over, since all of the autocracies of the world, so far as 
anthropology and sociology can discover, have arisen in 
one way or another through war, there is always grave dan- 
ger to democracy in prolonged war and militaristic insti- 
tutions. 

But for the most part, the dangers which threaten de- 
mocracy in the United States are of long standing; and 
war, at most, has thus far merely aggravated them. In 
large part, too, the dangers which threaten American de- 
mocracy are those of partial and incomplete development. 
For democracy, in the modern sense, is an achievement of 
humanitarian civilization and its fate is bound up with the 
fate of that civilization, whose evolution is manifestly 
only just beginning. 

But before we can discuss clearly the dangers to de- 
mocracy in American society] we must first set forth what 
we conceive to be the essence of democracy. We mean, of 
course, something much larger than a mere form of govern- 
ment. Political democracy cannot long exist, or be very 
successful, without a democratic spirit in the social life 
generally. We mean by democracy a social spirit, rather 
than a mere form of government or society. It is a stage 
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in the evolution of the social mind and of social control— 
that stage in which the opinion and will of every member 
of the group enters into the determination of group be- 
havior. As commonly phrased, it is ‘‘the rule of public 
opinion.” More happily, Hobhouse describes it! as a 
phase of social life which “‘founds the common good upon 
the common will, in forming which it bids every grown-up, 
intelligent person to take a part.” 

This is, to be sure, no new thing in the world. Very 
primitive human groups may be ruled by the opinions of 
their members, by the democratic formation of a group will. 
But modern social conditions make modern democracy 
something quite different from this primitive democracy. 
The primitive tribal democracies depended for the like- 
mindedness which united their members upon custom and 
the sentiment of kinship. But the sentiment of kinship 
plays little part in modern nations, and customary like- 
mindedness has little or no function to perform in the dy- 
namic world in which we live. Static democracy of the 
primitive type is now practically impossible and has little 
in common, after all, with what we call modern democracy. 
Modern democracy has to do with social change. Its 
likemindedness accordingly must be a rational, rather than 
a traditional or customary likemindedness; its social 
unity, a unity built upon ideal, rather than upon instinctive 
values. It is the type of social control in which the unity 
of the group is secured, not through custom and tradition 
reinforced by the sentiment of kinship, nor through co- 
ercive authority, but through the sympathetic understand- 
ing and intelligent purpose and will of the whole population. 
Rational likemindedness and a fraternal feeling which 
transcends the artificial distinctions created by class, race, 
or cultural conditions are, accordingly, the foundations of 
modern democracy. 

But rational likemindedness is possible in a group only 
through the free interchange of ideas and opinions, that is, 
through free public discussion, which is the only instrument 





1 Liberalism, p. 228. 
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for rational selection among ideas in a group and for reach- 
ing that more or less rational judgment of the group which 
we term public opinion. Modern democracy, accordingly, 
depends for its success upon inner freedom of thought and 
judgment in the individual, upon freedom of intercommuni- 
cation among individuals, and upon the untrammeled ex- 
pression of public opinion and will. There is thus good 
reason for calling modern democracy ‘“‘free society” in 
contrast to the custom-ruled and authoritarian societies of 
all the human past. What rational self-determination is to 
the individual, that democracy in the modern sense is to 
society. And manifestly it is a new stage of social develop- 
ment upon which the world is just entering. 

But democracy still depends upon good will, as much as 
it did in the primitive kinship group. Only the good will 
which modern democracy must draw upon must be more of 
an ideal creation. It must spring from that understanding 
and sympathy in a large population which may be called 
“fraternalism.”” Without such understanding and sym- 
pathy and resulting good will there is no possibility of like- 
mindedness and psychic unity in large populations. They 
are, accordingly, the necessary affective and volitional 
foundations of modern democracy, taking the place of the 
sentiment of kinship in primitive groups. Things which 
destroy sympathy, understanding, and good will in a popu- 
lation are not less menacing to democracy than things which 
destroy free thought, free speech, and the untrammeled 
expression of public opinion. On its ethical side modern 
democracy is closely associated, then, with what we know 
as the development of humanitarianism. It strives to se- 
cure ‘‘an adequate life for all.” The growth of barriers that 
obstruct sympathy and understanding among different 
elements of the population will, in the long run, probably 
be just as fatal to democratic society as the growth of bar- 
riers limiting the free interchange of ideas and the free 
expression of popular will. 

It is evident that the liberty and equality of democracy 
are relevant to its work as a means of social control. 
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Democracy is not a step toward anarchy, as it has been so 
often represented to be by its enemies. It is not a system 
of pure individualism, or of absolute liberty for the indi- 
vidual to do as he pleases; such individualism would be the 
negation of social control. But modern democracy is 
rather a form of social control which attempts to reconcile 
the freedom of the individual with the needs of objective 
social life. It does not mean, therefore, the emancipation 
of the individual from social control. Rather its success 
must depend upon the development of a social intelli- 
gence and a sense of social obligation within the individual. 
It reconciles liberty with objective social needs by appeal- 
ing to the social intelligence and will of the individual. 
It cannot inculcate absolute liberty without destroying 
itself; for such liberty would lead to anarchy and to the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong. Democracy, if 
anything, demands a more highly socialized will in the in- 
dividual, in order to be successful, than other forms of social 
control. This again shows its dependence upon fraternal- 
ism, and that its liberty is relative to fraternity. In a 
family group there is no difficulty in seeing this; and as 
Cooley shows, it is from the primary groups, the family 
and the neighborhood, that we have undoubtedly derived 
in the last analysis our ideas of democracy.? Liberty in the 
family is relative to fraternity; so also in society at large. 

In the same way the equality of democracy is relative to 
its working as a means of social control. Absolute equality 
cannot and does not exist in human society. Men are not 
only born with unequal gifts and capacities biologically, 
but they inevitably become unequal also through the cir- 
cumstances of life. Social life involves fundamentally a 
division of labor, and the division of labor makes men un- 
equal with reference to the same capacity. Even a foot 
ball team has to have its captains, half backs, and full 
backs; and no more than a foot ball team can any human 
group get rid of such fundamental classes as the “chiefs” 





2 Social Organization, chap. iv. 
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and the ‘‘people,”’ the ‘‘intellectuals”’ and ‘‘manual work- 
ers.” Ina world where efficiency counts, absolute or dead- 
level equality in any social group would be fatal. What 
democracy protests against are the artificial inequalities 
produced by artificial social distinctions. It recognizes 
the potentially equal social worth of every man, and it 
would give to every man an equal chance to demonstrate 
his social worth; but it does not object to such class dis- 
tinctions in society as are based upon individual merit and 
fitness. No system of social control could work for long 
that did not recognize fully the social importance of in- 
dividual merit, that is, of original and acquired differences 
among individuals, and that did not give different rewards 
for different services. 

But democracy insists that all men must be treated as of 
potentially equal social worth, and be given equal oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate their social worth. It insists upon 
what in religious phraseology, we term ‘‘the preciousness of 
the individual soul.”” This shows again the substantial 
identity of democracy with humanitarian ethics, and that 
fraternalism is its fundamental principle. There is a funda- 
mental social and moral equality of individuals in all demo- 
cratic society, because they all participate in social control 
according to the measure of their social ability; but it is 
not of such a character as to preclude the recognition of 
the necessity and value of social inequalities which spring 
from differences of individual merit or from necessities of 
the social division of labor. There are movements, to be 
sure, in all democratic countries toward absolute social 
equality and absolute social liberty—known as “‘egalitari- 
anism”’ and ‘‘anarchism’’—but these should not be confused 
with democracy. They may be mistaken interpretations 
of its spirit; but they are menaces of democracy, for they 
both negate social control. 

One illustration will suffice to make our meaning clear. 
A democratic solution of the negro problem in the United 
States would not be to give the negro absolute freedom 
from social constraints, or absolute equality with the 
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whites, regardless of individual fitness. It would rather 
imply the meeting together of both races upon a fraternal 
basis, with such mutual sympathy and good will that they 
could, through free discussion, reach such a rational solu- 
tion of the problem as would conduce to the harmonious 
adjustment and mutual welfare of both races. Such a 
democratic solution would emphasize justice and frater- 
nity, but it would make the liberty and equality of individu- 
als relative to these. 

Now, democracy in the sense in which we understand it, 
—a free society which is a brotherhood ruled by rational 
likemindedness in meeting the problems of its common life 
—is, like Christianity, a sort of a counsel of social per- 
fection. Like Christianity it has never seriously been 
tried. The peoples of the world are discontented with the 
old authoritarian forms of social life, and they are groping 
toward a new and higher form of society without a clear 
perception of what it really means. Consequently, the 
so-called democracies of our time tend continually to revert 
to authoritarian or autocratic principles, or else to go off in 
the direction of laissez-faire individualism or egalitarian- 
ism. Previous to the War, American democracy fluctu- 
ated first in one direction, then in the other, with a tendency 
especially to laissez-faire individualism. The common 
conception ef democracy was that everybody should be al- 
lowed to do as he pleased, provided he did not interfere 
with certain “‘natural rights” of other individuals. Inthe 
last quarter of the nineteenth century in the United States 
this conception of democracy was undoubtedly dominant- 
Along with it went a tendency to dead-level equality which 
interfered more or less with social control, social organiza- 
tion, and social efficiency. The tendency was to consider 
one man as good as another, often even when it came to 
very responsible public positions, and to discount the need 
of experts in public business. Consequently the American 
people have been very slow to attain to efficient social and 
political organization. For example, American cities grew 
up very largely upon this basis of laissez-faire individualism 
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and of a crude egalitarianism. The solidarity of the inter- 
ests of the community was in many cases almost the last 
thing considered. Hence American cities, while beautified 
in spots where wealthy and prosperous individuals lived, 
became for the most part dingy ‘‘monuments of human 
greed’’ in their poorer quarters, or at best altogether 
chaotic in their development. And the development 
of American cities has typified, in general, the develop- 
ment of the whole social life of the American people during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

While the spirit of laissez-faire individualism and egali- 
tarianism was dying down during the nineties and the first 
decade of the twentieth century, at least among the more 
intelligent classes of American society, another and more 
menacing foe to the development of a democratic social life 
appeared; and that was the loss of mental and moral 
freedom. This was, in large part, due to the rise of great 
vested interests, wealthy individuals or powerful corpora- 
tions, who sought to control public opinion to their own 
advantage. It was also due, however, to the splitting up 
of American society into non-fraternal groups and classes 
who gradually drew apart in mutual distrust and antagon- 
ism. To be sure, this was no new thing in American his- 
tory. While the American people have always prided them- 
selves in the belief that their social and political life is 
ruled by the free and untrammeled formation of public 
opinion, yet even in the old slavery days freedom of thought 
and discussion regarding the peculiar institution of slavery 
was, except in a few localities, almost impossible previous 
to the Civil War. Examples of lack of mental and moral 
freedom among the American people along many other 
lines might also, of course, be given. 

The truth is that the American people have appreciated 
only within very narrow limits the réle which free thinking 
and free discussion play in a democratic social and political 
life.* They have always been afraid to be free in this most 





* A more extended discussion of the réle of free thinking, free public discus- 
sion and a free press in democracy will be found in the writer’s Introduction to 
Social Psychology, chap. vii. 
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important matter for democracy. Even their universities, 
where freedom of thought and discussion should rule if 
anywhere, have not been free, or at best only partially 
free. The great private foundations have too often been 
under the influence of private or sectarian interests, which 
have kept a “‘string on them.” The state universities 
have fared no better, because threatened political inter- 
ference has often made too great freedom of thought or 
discussion indiscreet. But the main organ of the free 
interchange of ideas, of discussion, and of the formation of 
public opinion in the complex social life of the modern world 
is the public press. In America this press has boasted 
of its freedom, but aside from the fact that a large part of 
the press in the United States has been without any ade- 
quate sense of its social function and responsibility, there is 
ample evidence too often of control by mere pecuniary 
interest and of recent years of the consolidation of the 
public press into the hands of a very small class of owners.‘ 
Government controlled newspapers and publishers would 
not, of course, remedy such a state of affairs because a 
government controlled press would manifestly at the present 
time be very far from a free press. One of the big problems 
before the American democracy of the immediate future, 
then, is to win back, or rather develop its mental and moral 
freedom; for free public criticism, free public discussion, 
and the free formation of public opinion and will are the 
very breath of life of free institutions. 

While free thinking, free discussion, and the free forma- 
tion of a public opinion are difficult enough in peace time, 
because undemocratic interests are hostile to them, and 
because there is always a tendency for free speech to over- 
step the bounds of courtesy, morality and legality, they are 
even more difficult to maintain in war time, when there is 
not infrequently a justifiable fear of seditious utterances 
on the part of a disloyal few. The first casualties in every 





4 See article by Oswald Garrison Villard in The Atlantic Monthly, January, 
1918, pp. 62-66. 
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great war, accordingly, are infringements upon these 
liberties so necessary to democracy. War hysteria seizes 
whole classes and communities. The impartial utterances 
of scientifically-minded persons or of radical humanitarians 
are taken to be indications.of disloyality, or at least of un- 
pardonable neutrality. High minded and public spirited 
citizens become afraid to criticise the conduct of affairs in 
any particular, lest their loyalty be questioned. Worse 
yet, laws which seriously invade constitutional rights are 
threatened or enacted by legislative bodies. Only the 
loyalty of President Wilson to the great traditions of de- 
mocracy apparently prevented the American Congress 
from placing the punishment of seditious and disloyal ut- 
terances in the hands of military tribunals, rather than 
civil courts. While these words are being written, a 
metropolitan daily®> comments as follows upon the attitude 
of the American Congress: ‘‘Congress is still debating the 
question whether a clause in the espionage bill declaring 
that speaking the truth with good motives and for justi- 
fiable ends is not an offense shall be restored to the bill or 
left out in accordance with the decision of the Conference 
Committee. It is not easy to imagine circumstances 
under which honest truth speaking for a justifiable end could 
be anything but commendable.”’ 

Even more pointed are the comments of a leading liberal 
religious periodical:* ‘‘ Discussion is the a b ec of freedom: 
where that elementary right is abridged by public opinion 
or by a governmental department, freedom is denied just as 
surely under elective officials as under hereditary monarchs. 
To-day in America the liberal and radical press is terror- 
ized, a large number of papers, some of them strongly pro- 
war, have been barred from the mails, either for one or 
more numbers or altogether. For this situation and its 
danger to liberty not one official but a heedless, unreflective 
public opinion which supports such autocratic legislation is 
responsible. 





5 The St. Louis Republic, April 28th, 1918. 
6 The New World, May, 1918. 
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“The consequences are very plain. We have in the 
President the outstanding leader of our time. His foreign 
policy is the hope of the world; yet it has behind it no 
body of organized public opinion in America and its real 
understanding and support are found in the British Labor 
Party.” 

One can only add to the above comment that when 
people generally and lawmakers, sworn to defend demo- 
cratic institutions, show such an attitude it is clearly evi- 
dent that they are profoundly ignorant of the nature of 
democracy and of the method of its life. The optimistic 
view is, of course, that such recrudesences of autocracy are 
only temporary and will pass away as soon as peace is 
again restored. But it is evident that those who are 
laboring for the development of democracy must be on 
their guard, and that only constant education as to the 
possible social consequences of such undemocratic attitudes 
will obviate the menace which they bring. 

Such political happenings of the present are more readily 
understandable when we remember that democracy in 
America has always strongly adhered to the principle of 
“‘absolute majority rule.” Strangely enough there has 
never been a wide-spread perception among the American 
people that democracies of their very nature cannot be ab- 
solute governments. But the American people have shown 
but little tendency to recognize the rights of minorities. 
They have been adverse to schemes like proportional rep- 
resentation which would give minorities a representation in 
public affairs. In short, they have not had the fraternal 
conception of democracy. This explains the long persis- 
tence of the spoils system in American politics. To the 
victor, z.e., to the majority, belongs the right to dominate 
the whole situation. ‘Limited majority rule” is as yet 
recognized by only an intelligent few as the true principle 
of democracy. 

Now, in the complex populations of modern nations it 
cannot -be denied that democracy must proceed upon the 
principle of “‘majority rule.” The unanimity rule of the 
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static democracies of primitive times is out of the question. 
The decisions which democratic governments reach, ac- 
cordingly, can at best be only decisions reached by a ma- 
jority. But in nations consisting of millions it would be 
foolishness to contend that any social will had been formed 
when a bare majority had decided some social issue. 
Unless the principle of limited majority rule is recognized in 
a general way by a democratic people, they are bound to 
convert their democracy into oligarchy or autocracy. For 
absolute majority rule is bound to infringe upon the freedom 
of thought, speech, and conduct of the minority; and the 
minority will lose its right to try to convert a majority to 
its views by using free speech and a free press to show that 
a social mistake has been made. It may be said, of course, 
that when a social decision has once been made by a ma- 
jority, the minority should always acquiesce and accept it 
without using free speech and free discussion to undermine 
such a decision. But if this position is taken it is evident 
that there is no way of correcting social mistakes made by 
the majority unless the majority themselves perceive the 
error. This is an impossible position; free society is de- 
stroyed by such a doctrine. There can be no absolute 
government, then, in a true democracy. A govern- 
ment of the people which attempts absolute majority rule 
becomes an autocracy; only it is the autocracy of a major- 
ity instead of a few; but it inevitably speedily degenerates 
into the autocracy of a few, because the right of the mi- 
nority to participate in the formation of public opinion and 
will is denied. 

But if rights of minorities must always be recognized in 
true democracies, and if, on the other hand, successful ac- 
tion in a group requires unity of thought, feeling, and will, 
how can democracies be anything more than loosely knit, 
inefficient social aggregates? This latter has been largely 
the case in American democracy, despite its tacit accept- 
ance of the principle of absolute majority rule. Limited 
majority rule does not necessarily interfere with the forma- 
tion of a powerful public opinion and a unified public will. 
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Political and social education is the antidote for any such 
weakness of democracy. The best political and social 
education of all comes, of course, through the constant 
public discussion of public questions. Thus citizens of a 
democracy provide for themselves a mutual education 
in social and political matters. Public discussions of social 
and political questions by all classes of citizens meeting 
together were very common in the early history of the 
United States, but fell more or less into decay with the rise 
and development of the daily press, until recently when 
they have been revived by the wholesome movements to 
establish ‘‘social centres” and ‘‘ public forums.” 

But American democracy has been strangely negligent 
regarding social and political education. Only when 
there is a proper diffusion of social knowledge among the 
masses and an adequate inculcation of the sense of social 
obligation can there be any hope for the success of true 
democracy. It would seem like the most refined treason to 
democratic government to permit children to graduate from 
our public schools, and even young men and women who 
are supposed to have been trained for social leadership to 
go forth from our universities, without a knowledge of the 
structure and ideals of democratic society and of the social 
problems with which it must deal; yet this has been the case 
in American democracy> Owing to certain traditions re- 
ceived from non-democratic times, the social sciences have 
rarely been given the first place in the curriculum of our 
public schools. Under laissez-faire individualism public 
schools in the United States until recently have aimed to 
turn out individuals who would be successful in their pri- 
vate careers rather than good citizens. 

The War has helped somewhat in the education of the 
mass of our citizens in public affairs and especially in mat- 
ters pertaining to international relations; but it has had 
a disastrous effect upon educational standards, and our 
school system. Instead of keeping children and adoles- 
cents in schools and colleges and of making better provision 
for their education in the duties of citizenship, the tendency 
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has been to allow both children and adolescents to leave 
school when they ought not to and to emphasize in their 
studies chiefly physical science subjects, or the like, which 
are supposed to be directly connected with winning the War. 
Thus the nation at a critical period is failing to provide for 
that social leadership which alone can insure the safety of 
democracy after the great struggle of the present is over. 

This lack of provision for universal social and political 
education in American democracy is, of course, connected 
with the lack of appreciation of expert social leadership of 
which we have already spoken. Democratic societies, in 
general, seem to have been slower at least than German 
autocracy in appreciating the value and need of expert 
social leadership. Not only have our universities been 
organized more for the conquest of physical nature and the 
extension of trade and commerce than to train social lead- 
ers, but the American people have never been conscious of 
the value or need of such trained leaders. The false con- 
ception of democracy as egalitarianism has prevented the 
American people from realizing that democracy, like 
any other form of society, needs leadership in order to suc- 
ceed; and that the democratic way to provide such leader- 
ship is to open up equal opportunities for political and social 
education to all. 

Connected with the laissez-faire individualism and crude 
egalitarianism of the American people has been their 
curiously unwise immigration policy of the past, both as 
regards the admission of immigrants and their treatment 
after admission. Such freedom of immigration as is con- 
sistent with rational social control is, of course, democratic 
and humanitarian. But to complicate needlessly the 
struggle toward democracy by introducing illiterate ele- 
ments, or those who through race, language, or tradition 
are incapable of becoming rationally likeminded with the 
rest of the population, is the height of political unwisdom. 
For democracy depends upon rational likemindedness, and 
rational likemindedness cannot be reached through free 
discussion without the aid-of such means of intercommuni- 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 4. 5 
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cation as will enable the various elements of the community 
to understand and adjust themselves to one another. A 
too widely open door for non-assimilable elements has made 
it impossible to develop a democratic community life in 
many places in the United States, and even has made pos- 
sible the existence of whole classes and communities alien 
in their sympathies and ideas to democratic institutions. 
The War has revealed this clearly, however, and is likely to 
result in the adoption finally by our Federal Government of 
a scientific immigration policy. 

Only the dominance of the non-fraternal conception of 
democracy, as laissez-faire individualism, is adequate to 
explain the little demand for democracy in industrial rela- 
tions which the American people have hitherto shown. 
They have been content to let exploitation in economic life 
go on under the forms of law, at least as long as the game 
was equally open to everybody. Yet, nothing could be 
more opposed to the essential spirit of democracy than 
an industrial life organized upon the basis of a laissez- 
faire individualism. Such an industrial life necessarily re- 
sults in the exploitation of the economically weak by the 
economically strong, and the increase among the masses of 
that hopeless form of poverty which we call industrial 
poverty. Such poverty prevents the normal development 
of intelligence and character in citizens, destroys social 
sympathy and likemindedness, as well as equality of op- 
portunity and legal right. In brief, it destroys ‘‘free so- 
ciety.”” As Hobhouse says,’ ‘‘ People are not fully free in 
their political capacity [even] when they are subject in- 
dustrially to conditions which take the life and heart out of 
them.” 

Yet the American people have shown little understand- 
ing of the need of industrial democracy as a necessary 
complement of social and political democracy. Even an 
industry so organized as to serve the welfare of the whole 
nation has scarcely been a popular demand until the present 
War. That there should be such collective control over 





1 Liberalism, p. 249. 
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industry that the opinion and will of every citizen in the 
nation should count in the determination of industrial poli- 
cies, is a proposition which would probably still be denied 
by a large majority of American working men and capi- 
talists alike. That there should be fraternity in the man- 
agement of industrial enterprises and a consequent demo- 
cratic participation of the workers in their management, but 
not to the exclusion of the public which is served, would be 
regarded by most Americans as an impracticable and uto- 
piandoctrine. The question is not necessarily as to whether 
socialism is a logical outcome of democratic society or not. 
For socialism as ordinarily understood is often non-demo- 
cratic, aiming rather at the supremacy or dominance of 
the working class, or at a bureaucratic organization of in-. 
dustrial life. Socialism, at any rate, has existed in many 
forms of society in the past which were not democratic. 
But plainly, democracy, of the sort which we have de- 
scribed, in industrial life could not tolerate the individual- 
istic and predatory tactics which have been too often in 
evidence in the American business world. Probably the 
greatest foe which democracy confronts in America, as 
well as in the whole world, is predatory, non-democratic, 
non-fraternal business. 

It is such laissez-faire individualistic business which has 
bred in American society a spirit of ultra-conservatism in. 
some classes, and of revolutionary radicalism in other 
classes; and both of these spirits are foes of democracy 
in America as well as elsewhere. Conservatism would 
preserve institutions of the past which are no longer 
adapted to the present. Such institutions hamper the devel- 
opment of some section or class in society. To maintain 
them under such conditions rapidly becomes social in- 
justice, and injustice long maintained destroys good will 
and mutual understanding, and so the necessary basis of 
democracy. Thus is born revolutionary radicalism which 
invokes the immediate use of force to redress real or fan- 
cied grievances; and this also destroys good will and is in 
itself the negation of democracy. Thus American de- 
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mocracy is threatened, as is democracy in all the world, by 
the division of society into two extreme hostile camps, both 
thinking not so much of their duties to society at large 
as of the rights of their class. And in the United States 
there is as yet lacking a strong, organized social liberalism 
which can mediate between the opposing camps. Under 
the leadership of President Wilson, it is true that such a 
social liberalism is rising and, perhaps, becoming regnant; 
but, as the periodical above cited says, the real understand- 
ing and support of President Wilson’s policies are best 
found thus far in the British Labor Party. 

The safeguarding of democracy in the United States 
evidently demands a higher development of social intelli- 
gence and character in the mass of individuals. It awaits 
the development of humanitarian civilization in the whole 
world. Its fate is evidently bound up in the question 
whether at the end of this War there shall be secured a just, 
democratic peace, which will not only recognize the rights 
of all nations to equal freedom, but the consequent neces- 
sity of international organization and the abolition of 
militarism and of competitive national armaments. To 
this extent the fate of democracy is bound up with the tri- 
umph of internationalism and with the future peaceful 
development of higher civilization. If such a peace can 
be secured and made secure through international good 
will, then the outlook for democracy may be reasonably 
regarded as most encouraging. For this War has taught 
the democracies of the world much. It has shown them the 
necessity of social solidarity, or fraternalism. It has 
demonstrated the need of leadership, and that group 
efficiency is a function of social leadership and social organ- 
ization. It has also indicated, clearly enough, the need of 
social and political education if democratic ideals are to be 
realized; and that in war time, as well as in peace time, 
free thinking, free discussion, a free press, and an untram- 
meled formation of public opinion and will are the best 


safeguards of democracy within a nation. 
CuHarutes A. ELLWwoop. 
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BIRTH CONTROL. 


BIRTH CONTROL AS A SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
PANACEA. 
NaHuM Wo.LF GOLDSTEIN. 


HATEVER one may think of Malthus’ theories of 

the disproportion between the increase of popu- 

lation and the increase of food, of the eternal struggle be- 

tween man and mother earth, one may find for them a cer- 
tain justification. 

A hundred and twenty years ago Europe was just be- 
ginning to emerge from the protracted and horribly dark 
night of feudalism. Intensive agriculture was practically 
unknown. The great scientific discoveries as to soils, 
manures and plant constituents, which have poured new 
life into agriculture, were yet to come. The science of 
chemistry was still in its elementary stages, and the genius 
of technical invention, which has charmed into being 
gigantic forces of production and transportation, had not 
spoken its mighty word as yet. On the other hand, the 
new transatlantic world with its inexhaustible wealth of 
grain and wheat was nothing but a revealed promise, a 
mighty dream of the future, which few could decipher in all 
its magnitude. 

The creative power of European society appeared 
insignificant and circumscribed. Out of a boundless 
wealth of natural soil, out of our unlimited kingdom of 
matter, the as yet uncultivated and relatively impotent 
human effort could but mould and shape into being a 
limited amount of products. And economists like Malthus, 
compelled to shrink their vision and cut their socio-eco- 
nomic observations short at the boundaries of their own 
economic epoch, could not but see a conflict between the 
rapidly striding reproduction of the human species and the 
slowly moving reproduction of matter. What was in 
reality a temporary and conceivable dissonance between 
unlimited matter and limited application of human pro- 
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ductivity, Malthus construed into the eternal conflict 
between unlimited population and limited matter. Or, 
to be more precise, the disparity between two phases of 
evolution inside of the social organism, Malthus had as- 
sumed to be a disparity between the social organism and 
nature. 

So much justification for Malthus. So much vindica- 
tion for his theoretical delusion, born in a melancholy 
world of incapacity and limitation, and borne on the crest of 
a profound social pessimism. 

But what of our Neo-Malthusians, who have the mighty 
stretch of a century of marvelous development to look at? 
How in the face of this development can they call us back 
to the antiquated, out-of-wind-and-air-created philosophy 
of Malthus. 

The vital fallacy of Malthus exnd the Neo-Malthusians 
lies in their conception of overpopulation and poverty as a 
result of natural forces. To them there are two forces 
running counter in nature—the force of population and the 
force of produce. The first is whirling wildly, madly, 
bent upon one aim—the attainment of the greatest possible 
quantity. The second is of a more sparing and reserved 
character. The increase of food always lagging behind 
the increase of population, a state of affairs results, where 
the food to be distributed in society becomes inadequate for 
its maintenance, where an overpopulation appears on the 
scene, and poverty and disease smite humanity. Poverty 
is thus derived from a friction of purely natural forces: 
the nature of man and the nature of soil. And since it is 
called forth and fostered by natural phenomena, it must of 
necessity partake of the same qualities; it must be regarded 
as a natural law itself, as part and parcel of an organic 
system. 

Thus Malthus and his modern disciples are led by the 
iron hand of their own logic to that point, where poverty 
in greater or lesser degree is perpetuated and made to cast 
its eternal shadow in the endless path of man. Since 
poverty is reduced to a natural law, it follows that it can- 
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not be eradicated and stricken from the fabric of exis- 
tence; that it can only undergo certain evolutional changes 
and reforms. And the best way to smooth the path for 
this evolution, is to intermeddle with the generative 
processes of humanity, to introduce order and conscious- 
ness intu the chaotic and blindly-proceeding multiplication 
of society! 

In so far Malthus of the eighteenth century and the birth- 
controlists of the twentieth century stand on one and the 
same sociological ground. Their theoretical conception 
of overpopulation and poverty, the practical solution of 
these problems they arrive at, bear the strictest relation. 
They only dissent as to the methods to be employed. 
The ascetic and reserved Englishman dreams of a world 
transformed into a monstrous ice-house, of a world dis- 
solved into millions of little monasteries, where ‘moral 
restraint” is practiced, and where there is no mellow yield- 
ing to the charms of love and passion. In contradistinc- 
tion to this, the modern birth-controlists, unsubmissive to 
Jesuitic morality, preach full indulgence in passion—only 
passion shorn of its innermost vision, blank and dead as to 
its relation to eternity and immortality—passion reduced to 
a mathematical formula. 


II. 


Modern political economy has time and again shattered 
to pieces these Malthusian theories of population. It has, 
to paraphrase the great economist Marx, proved Malthus’ 
philosophy of poverty to be nothing more nor less than the 
poverty of his philosophy. Irrefutably and infallibly it 
has established the fact, that overpopulation and poverty 
spring, not from biological sources, but solely and exclu- 
sively from sources social and economic. 

In ancient society, where man was incessantly wrangling 
with nature for the elementary means of his subsistence, 
where the results achieved by his labor never equalled the 
amount of labor spent, overpopulation and poverty came 
as a direct consequence of underproduction. The scarcity 
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of products yielded by nature to society spelled superfluity 
of population, bore sole responsibility for its poverty. 

Retracing mentally the steps of his slow social advance- 
ment, searching in the winding path of his misery and sor- 
row, the ancient man came bluntly and abruptly upon 
nature as the primary source of all his troubles. Spiteful 
and controversial, unwilling to unlock her hidden riches, 
she seemed to the ancient man to signify an enormously 
oppressing force of evil and hamper. And we find that he 
struck back to whence his blows came. To counterbalance 
the parsimonious tendency of nature to withhold her prod- 
ucts he vowed to withhold and stint in the generation and 
upbringing of new life! Aneyeforaneye! A tooth fora 
tooth! 

Centuries have since gone into oblivion. The unabated 
search of man for the key to mother earth has ultimately 
been crowned with success. He found it. He opened up 
vast and gigantic new lands. He bent to his will and sub- 
jected to cultivation what seemed to be eternally barren and 
sterile deserts. He invented an immense and complicated 
mass of tools of production—and to-day it is no more a 
question of underproduction that confronts individual and 
society, but largely one of diametrically opposite character, 
that of overproduction. It is a well known truism that the 
intensity of human labor developed through its adaptation 
to the speed of the machine, coupled with the enormous 
development of technique, tend toward the greatest pro- 
ductiveness possible. As a result, present day society at 
any given moment finds itself in the possession of in- 
finitely more products than are actually indispensable for 
its maintenance. With the augmentation of this chronic 
overproduction, with the ever increasing incursion of the 
machine into the domain of industry and agriculture, there 
goes an ever decreasing demand for hands. Men are 
driven te vacate their jobs and leave humbly for the ranks 
of the gloomiest and most vanquished army on earth— 
the army of the unemployed. Or they slide and fall into 
that terrible pit from which there is no return: they find 
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virtual death in the alleys of shameful and crumb-begging 
pauperism. 

We are thus able to draw a demarcation between ancient 
and present society. In antiquity overpopulation and 
poverty emanated from underproduction, and individual 
poverty was conditioned mainly upon poverty of society. 
In our modern social organization overpopulation is 
largely due to overproduction, and individual poverty is 
nothing but a legitimate child of social wealth. The 
inference to be drawn therefrom is that whereas in an- 
tiquity the reduction of population in the form of infanti- 
cide and abortion could be regarded as a justifiable answer 
to overpopulation and poverty, in our present order of 
superabundance and wealth the answer to the social ques- 
tion lies exclusively in the economic sphere, in the just 
rearrangement of socio-economic relations. 


III. 


Is there any raison d’étre, then, for the apprehension 
birth-controlists and Neo-Malthusians are instilling into 
the slums and ghettos as to the economic fallacies of un- 
curbed propagation? Can the economic question come 
within any decent approach of solution if birth control by 
chance assumes mass proportions? 

There can be no question that in single isolated cases the 
adoption of the small family system may lead to a higher 
economic plane. But let the working class as a whole be 
permeated by birth-control ideas, and society will spring 
its surprise upon them; wages will soon go down and adapt 
themselves to the lessened needs of lessened families. 
Numerical retarding of society, or what is equal to it, 
depopulation may effect certain changes in a given social 
organism, but must of necessity remain feeble and impotent 
in its application to poverty as an organic whole, as a 
gigantic evil, whose roots penetrate so deeply into the soil 
of history. Inasmuch as the birth control movement does 
not strive actively to readjust economics to population, 
inasmuch as its basic aim is to passively readjust the pro- 
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cesses of population to the processes of economics, it 
barely touches upon the edge of poverty and it neither de- 
structs nor constructs any tangible economic values what- 
ever. Moreover, by lulling the masses into dreams of re- 
forms to be swept into their midst through passive means, 
the birth-control movement indirectly preaches political 
abstinence, and thus reacts to the detriment of real social 
advancement. It may be well remembered what glowing 
enthusiasm the appearance of Malthus’ ‘‘ Essay on Popula- 
tion” called forth on the part of the British aristocracy. 
By shifting the burden of responsibility for their misery to 
the masses themselves, by ascribing all the social evils to 
their unascetic and inferior habits of exaggerated pro- 
lificness, Malthus came to be recognized as the champion of 
the unassailable privileges of the ‘‘ruling minority.” Per- 
petual poverty, misery as a law of nature, famine and war 
as the divine predestination of the Creator—what else was 
there left to be desired by British reaction? What else 
could restore the pose of the dominating British classes 
after the severe jolt Godwin had given them with his 
forceful teachings of social and economic equality? 

History is now turning back on its heels. Our modern 
birth-controlists are preaching the same gospel. They 
likewise make it appear that the responsibility for all the 
social and economic maladjustments of to-day rests upon 
the shoulders of the masses, that the bearer of the cross is 
blamable for the cross itself! 

NauuM Wo LF GOLDSTEIN. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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BENOY KUMAR SARKAR. 
1. A “‘Critique”’ of Social Philosophy. 


i geome the end of the eighteenth century Immanuel 

Kant wrote the ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ the 
‘Critique of Applied Reason,” and the ‘‘ Critique of Judg- 
ment.” The basic idea of this Critical Philosophy was to 
examine the methods and achievements of the human 
intellect between the great awakening of the Renaissance 
and the epoch of the French Revolution. Kant’s criticism 
was ‘‘creative.”’ It led to a ‘‘trans-valuation of values” 
as deep and wide as the ‘‘ideas of 1789.’’ On the one hand, 
he established the validity of the physical sciences initiated 
by Galileo and Torricelli; and on the other, he pointed out 
their limitations by postulating the ‘‘categorical impera- 
tive’ of man as a “‘ moral agent.” 

If it is possible to generalize the diverse intellectual cur- 
rents among the Turks, Egyptians, Persians, Hindus, 
Chinese, and Japanese of the twentieth century into any 
suitable formula, probably it should be called the ‘‘ Critique 
of Occidental Reason.’”’ Through the political, industrial, 
literary, and educational institutions and propagandas of 
the Orient today there runs a common idea of “criticism.” 
Young Asia has been taking a survey of the social philoso- 
phy and culture-anthropology which Eur-America has 
brought to the forefront between the “industrial revolu- 
tion” (c. 1815) and the unsuccessful rising of the Chinese 
Boxers in 1900. Scepticism is the fundamental feature in 
the Aufkldrung of the modern Orient. The ‘‘storm and 
stress”’ that is bringing a future Asia into being has its élan 
in the Mephistophelic doubt as to the validity of the Occi- 
dental pretensions. 





1A lecture delivered at Clark University, November, 1917. 
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2. The Doctrine of Superior Races. 


Probably the most universally accepted postulate in the 
thought of Europe and America is that the Occidental 
races are superior to the Oriental. The burden of school 
lessons, university lectures, and newspaper stories in these 
countries is to emphasize this notion. The whole world- 
culture of the previous five thousand years is assumed to 
be but as an insignificant preamble to the grand domina- 
tion of the non-whites by the whites during the last few 
generations. 

But how does the same history appear to the Oriental 
from his angle of vision? In his eyes it has been the his- 
toric réle of Asia to be always the aggressor and of Europe 
to be ever on the defensive. By the test of arms the supe- 
rior races of the world have been the Asians more often 
than the Europeans. 

We need not go far back into the periods covered by 
Egyptology and Assyriology. We may begin with the Per- 
sians. During the fifth century B. C. the ‘‘Isles of Greece” 
were over-run by Darius and Xerxes. Their armies were 
recruited from every race of Western and Middle Asia, 
including the Hindus of the Punjab in India. Alexander’s 
raid into Asia in the fourth century B. C. was but Europe’s 
reply to the previous Asian adventure. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries A. D., the 
Moslem Saracens pushed their arms into Europe as far as 
Spain and Southern France. Ask Charlemagne, he knows. 
The Pyrenees mountains became the Western boundary of 
Asia, and the Mediterranean Sea an Asian lake. The 
crusades started towards the end of the eleventh century 
(1099) were but attempts of the Christians at self-defence. 
It was against the tremendous ‘‘ Asian peril” that these 
were directed by more or less pan-European alliances. 

The ‘‘expansion of Asia’”’ was undertaken from the north 
also by the Buddhists and Shamanists through the hordes 
of the Scythians, Mongols or Tartars of Central Asia. The 
Carpathian mountains, and not the Urals, remained for 
centuries the north-western boundary of Asia. ‘In Asia 
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and eastern Europe,’”’ as Yule remarks in his Travels of 
Marco Polo, ‘scarcely a dog could bark without Mongol 
leave from the borders of Poland and the Gulf of Scanderoon 
to the Amur and the Yellow Sea.’”’ The whole of Russia 
was a ‘“‘dependency” of the Mongol Emperors of China 
during the thirteenth century. It was only towards the 
end of the sixteenth century that the counter-movement 
was set on foot by the Russians to avenge themselves on 
the long-endured Asianization of Europe. 

But, in the meantime, Europe had to swallow another 
aggression from Asia. This began with the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the Turkish empire was one of 
the greatest powers in Europe. Louis XIV knew it. The 
eastern boundary of Europe shrank under Asian pressure 
as far to the interior as Venice on the Adriatic Sea, and 
Vienna, the capital of the Habsburg emperors. The Turks 
laid siege to that imperial city once in 1529 and a second 
time as late as 1682. It was not until 1699 that the Holy 
League of the Venetian republic, the King of Poland, the 
Habsburg emperor, and Peter the Great succeeded in resist- 
ing any further advance of the Crescent into the lands of 
the Cross. 

What, then, is the verdict of history on the question of 
superior races? Did not the Asians enjoy ‘‘spheres of 
influence” in Europe all through the Middle Ages down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century? The period of 
Asian hegemony covered, in fact, a full thousand years, 
from a century before Charlemagne till Peter the Great 
and Louis XIV. Has not the number of Oriental aggres- 
sions into Europe been greater than that of Occidental into 
Asia? Whatever pseudo-history may be taught in the 
schools and colleges of Europe and America, among the 
Orientals themselves the memory of their own military 
superiority is a potent factor in their modern consciousness. 
It cannot easily fade away, because this was not a romance 
of legendary heroes in an ante-diluvian age. It is a fact of 
the ‘‘history of our own times.”’ 
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The recent history of the world from the European suc- 
cess at Plassey in 1757 to the Asian victory at Port Arthur 
in 1905 is certainly the story of European expansion. But 
in the first place, this, again, is only the reaction of Europe 
to the Asian event of 1453. And in the second place, does 
this series of events during 150 years entitle the sociologist 
to propound the jingo cult of difference between the East 
and the West? This is the first question in the Critical 
Philosophy of Young Asia. 


3. The Logic of the Occident. 


Once upon a time a piece of painting was shown to a lion. 
It was the picture of a lion being trampled down by a man. 
The lion was asked as to how he liked that art-work. He 
replied: ‘‘Of course I have enjoyed it very much; but if a 
lion had painted this, the man would have been at the feet 
of the lion.” 

In modern times the entire Orient from Tokyo to Cairo 
has been a continent of peoples more or less ‘‘subject”’ in 
one form or another to the Occident. It is the ‘‘master”’ 
races that have studied the life and institutions of their 
dependencies, colonies, protectorates, spheres of influence. 
The mirror that has been held up to servile and semi-servile 
Asia by Eur-America has therefore naturally reflected this 
‘lion in the painting”’ of the fable. 

But let Asia get a chance to paint not only herself but 
also the culture of the Occident. She would at once pro- 
ceed to imitate the modus operandi of Tsin Shi Hwangti 
(B. C. 221-210), who brought China for the first time under 
one Imperial Administration. The Confucian literati of his 
time seem to have been obstacles to his work of political 
consolidation. So, anticipating the ‘‘nation-makers”’ of 
the present day, he instituted a thorough-going censorship 
of thought and letters. He ordered a wholesale burning of 
all the ancient Chinese Classics. By destroying every 
vestige of the past he intended to inaugurate a new era of 
enlightenment and progress. It may be conjectured legiti- 
mately that if another Shi Hwangti were to appear in Asia 
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today he would begin by declaring a bonfire of a consider- 
able portion of the Occidental literature on the Orient. 

The archeological, exploratory, and translation work 
done in Asia during the nineteenth century and since under 
the auspices of Eur-American Governments, Research So- 
cieties, and sumptuously financed savants is indeed mar- 
vellous. It is in the interpretation of the unearthed facts, 
however, that the superstition of the ‘‘superior” race 
chiefly manifests itself. 

We shall best understand the methodology of Occidental 
scholars with regard to Oriental culture if we apply it, say, 
to the First Book of Homer’s ‘‘Tliad.’”’ We should then be 
announcing to the world that the Occident has never known 
what itistoactin union. The besetting sin of the European 
races, we should argue, has always been the mutual jeal- 
ousy of their leaders. This has rendered the presenting of 
a common front against an enemy impossible, even on 
momentous occasions. The scandalous altercation between 
King Agamemnon and General Achilles on the Field of 
Troy is an evidence of this. The treason, the anti-national 
and Trojanizing wrath of Achilles was caused, moreover, 
by a most ignoble and detestable feature of European 
morals, viz., concubinage. The girl Briseis had been cap- 
tured by Achilles. But King Agamemnon ordered him to 
deliver her to the royal camp for his own use. Passages 
from the ‘‘Iliad’’ may be quoted to prove also the polyga- 
mous practices of Europeans, the licentiousness and des- 
potism of their rulers, and the universal subjection of 
women to a position of servility. 

This type of interpretation would be easily condemned 
on the simple ground that one must not generalize about 
millenniums of Occidental civilization from single verses of 
a single poet. But this very truism disappears from the 
consciousness of Eur-American scientists while they apply 
their brain to the interpretation of what they choose to 
call the heart or soul or spirit of the Orient. The injustice 
of this method is probably the greatest of all factors that 
have contributed to the rupture of fellow-feeling between 
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the East and the West. And the futurists of Young Asia 
have their permanent fountain of inspiration in the intel- 
lectual pain and ill-treatment they have been accustomed 
to get from Eur-America’s men of science. 


4. The Alleged Pessimism of the Orient. 

Max Miiller wrote ‘‘India: what can it teach us?”’ The 
main trend of his thesis was to indicate that India can teach 
nothing but ‘‘sublime” speculations of an other-worldly 
character, the psychology of the soul, the ethics of retreat 
from the struggles of life, the metaphysics of the Infinite, 
etc. And Schopenhauer, himself a pessimist of the blackest 
dye, had brought to prominence some of the quietistic pas- 
sages of the ‘‘Upanishads” and the Buddhist ‘‘ Dhamma- 
pada.” Since then it has become almost a fetish in the 
western world to take the Orient and pessimism as con- 
vertible terms. Especially is Buddhism known in the Occi- 
dent as the cult of pacifism, annihilation, inactivity, non- 
resistance, monasticism, and so forth; and all other cults 
of the Orient are alleged to approximate this ideal more or 
less closely. 

This notion about Oriental quietism and pessimism is 
one of the greatest idolas of the modern world. It cannot 
stand the least historical criticism. 

First, the man Shakya-simha, called the Buddha (en- 
lightened), was but one of the hundreds of India’s leaders 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, B.C. They counted among 
them physicians, surgeons, logicians, publicists, diplomats, 
metaphysicians, sophists, etc. Shakya did not monopolize 
the whole thought and activity of the time. 

Secondly, Shakya was not only the organizer of an order 
of monks and ascetics, like Pythagoras, but was the teacher 
also of duties for householders, consuls, archons, kings, 
merchants, and soldiers. Personally he was a firm believer 
in republicanism. The kingless polity of the United States 
of the Vajjians found in him its greatest champion. Quiet- 
ism was the furthest removed from his teachings. Most of 
his followers were energists and active propagandists. They 
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founded charitable institutions, schools, rest-houses, and 
hospitals both for human beings and animals. Asoka the 
Great (B. C. 270-230), the so-called Constantine of Bud- 
dhism, was an internationalist. He brought the whole of 
Western Asia, Egypt, Greece, and Macedon within the 
sphere of Hindu culture. 

Thirdly, the religion called Buddhism was never a para- 
mount religion and never had an exclusive sway in India, 
China, or Japan. The terms ‘‘ Buddhist India,” ‘‘Bud- 
dhist China”’ or ‘‘Buddhist Japan”’ are thus misnomers. 
They cannot apply to any epoch of the country’s history. 
Besides, in India especially, no religion has ever dominated 
the policy of rulers and ruling classes. The Hindu state 
has never been ‘‘theocratic’’ in theory or practice. 

Fourthly, even those who called themselves Buddhists 
did not make it a rule to fly away from the sufferings of 
the world. They could still be fighters, citizens, presidents, 
and kings. They took part in political intrigues and court 
revolutions, and were casuists, when necessary, like the 
Jesuits of Europe. There are many instances of Buddhist 
monks organizing themselves into military orders in the 
mediaeval history of China, Japan, and India. 

Further, the alleged pessimism of Shakya-simha’s teach- 
ings had practically no influence on the general mass of 
the population. The rulers of India proceeded to their 
work according to the principles of statecraft. These were 
as far removed from ahimsa or non-killing as Macchiavelli’s 
Prince and Treitschke’s Politics from Jesus’ ‘‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.”’ Thus, for instance, the Artha-Shastra 
(text book of politics) was compiled within about a century 
after Shakya’s death, by Kautilya, the Bismarck of India. 
The following are some of the injunctions which this code 
of militarism lays down (Book X, ch. iii): 

(1) “Women with prepared food and beverage should stand behind, 
uttering encouraging words to fighting men.” This is out-Spartaing 
Sparta. Here is a system of real “universal” conscription. 

(2) “Physicians with surgical instruments, machines, remedial oils, and 
cloth in their hands . . . should stand behind uttering encouraging 


words to fighting men.” 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 3. 6 
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Besides, military service was not the monopoly of a 
special caste in India. The entire nation could be drilled 
at need. (Ibid., Bk. IX, ch. ii.) 

It is on such historic truths that the futurism of Young 
Asia is nurtured. 


5. The So-Called Opening of China. 


In 1842, at the end of the Opium War, China is said to 
have been ‘‘opened”’ by the treaty of Nanking. Since then 
more than 120 treaties have been concluded between the 
Chinese and the ‘‘ Powers.”’ Each treaty is a document of 
concessions of some sort or other wrung from the ‘‘sick 
man”’ of the Far East. 

Between 1858 and 1885 almost the whole of the present- 
day French Indo-China was carved out of the Chinese 
Empire. By 1898 Russia, Germany, England, and France 
were masters of ‘‘ possessions’’ on Chinese soil. Korea and 
Manchuria, parts of ‘‘Greater China,” were passing into 
Russian hands. As the Chinese were too weak to resist, 
resistance was offered by Japan in 1904-1905 because her 
own independence would otherwise have been precarious. 
In 1910 Korea became Japanese territory. Since then 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Kashgaria (Turkestan), and Tibet 
have virtually passed out of China’s hands. China has 
been opened indeed. 

The number of foreign possessions within the bounds of 
China proper is not yet large. But there are over 100 
stations, including treaty ports and stages on the Yangtsze 
River and the West River, which have been opened to 
international trade. There are ‘‘foreign settlements” in 
ten of these places; and there is not a single harbour in all 
the three thousand miles of coast line in which the Chinese 
can mobilize their own ships without the consent of the 
foreigners. 

The consular authorities of the foreign powers rule their 
‘‘settlements”’ practically as possessions. Besides, through- 
out Chinese territory the foreigners are immune from 
China’s jurisdiction. With regard to this ‘‘extra-territo- 
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rialty’’ the following remarks about Japan of 1911 would 
indicate the present status of the Chinese in their own 
territory: 

“A nation which had to accept some of the conditions contained in 
these treaties was not really autonomous. For instance, the Japanese 
were not allowed to impose more than a small tax upon imports—a limita- 
tion which deprived them of the control of their own fiscal system, and 
affected the building up of industries. Moreover, the treaties exempted 
foreigners, residing in Japan, from the operation of her own criminal laws 
and secured to them the privilege of being arraigned solely before tribu- 
nals of their own nationality. These provisos were disliked, not only 
because it sometimes happened that a foreigner was judge in a suit in 
which he was personally concerned, but because of the implication that 
Japan was unfit to exercise one of the fundamental attributes of every 
sovereign state—judicial autonomy.” (Porter: “Japan: the new World- 
Power.’’) 


Mining, railway, and industrial concessions are enjoyed 
by foreign commercial syndicates. These lead to the play 
of back-door influence, and are the perennial sources of 
intrigues. The little political life that pulsates through the 
corpse of China is thus thoroughly demoralized. 

What through financial indebtedness, what through com- 
mercial and industrial wire-pullers, what through extra- 
territoriality, and what through the sympathy and charity 
of professional friends, Young China has to undergo every 
day all the ‘‘intervention”’ that Austria wanted to enforce 
on Serbia in July, 1914. Only, China has to submit to the 
demands of half a dozen Austrias at least. This is the 
meaning of the ‘‘open door”’ policy loudly proclaimed by 
all with equal vehemence. 

What is the justification of this high-handed interven- 
tion in the rights of Chinese sovereignty? The sociologists, 
students of race-culture, and apostles of peace movements 
are ready with their sciéntific answer. The interests of 
humanity, democracy, and civilization are said to require 
that China must be opened at the point of the bayonet. It 
is alleged that by nature the Chinese are averse to foreign 
intercourse, and that exclusiveness is their greatest national 
vice. 





Ce 
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According to the Critical Philosophy of Young Asia this 
allegation about China’s exclusiveness and ‘‘splendid isola- 
tion” is perhaps the greatest untruth propagated by the 
‘‘superior races” of the Occident. Can the combined in- 
tellect of Europe and America point to a single period of 
Chinese history in which the country was closed to for- 
eigners? Is there any ‘“‘cycle of Cathay” during which 
the Chinese refused to receive new arts and sciences from 
outsiders? Is there any epoch of Chinese culture that does 
not indicate the assimilation and imbibing of extraneous 
influences? 

During the second century B. C., Chang Kien, the general 
of the famous Han emperor Wuti, penetrated into Western 
Asia (B. C. 135). He is known to have introduced the 
Persian vine into China. The opening of the route between 
the Far East and the ‘Roman Orient’’ was thus effected 
by a Chinese. 

During the first century A. D., the Han emperor Mingti 
sent a deputation to the Central Asian province of ‘‘ Greater 
India” in order to import the images of Buddha and San- 
skrit texts (67 A. D.). According to a Chinese record, in 
the reign of Hwanti (147-168), Tienchu (India), Tatsin 
(Rome, Egypt, or Arabia) and other nations came to China 
by the Southern Sea, and Canton became the port of inter- 
course with foreigners. China’s trade with the Byzantine 
empire is noticed in Cosmas’ ‘‘Christian Topography” 
(530 A. D.). With the rise of Saracen Power, Chinese 
intercourse was established with the Mohammedans also 
in the seventh century. 

The greatest epoch of Chinese civilization is the age of 
the mighty Tangs and brilliant Sungs (618-1260). It was 
an era of Renaissance in poetry, painting, philosophy, and 
what not. This was a direct product of the ‘‘holy alliance” 
between India and China for centuries. The Chinese of 
this their ‘‘ Augustan age” were not only open to foreigners, 
but were also sending out thousands of missionaries, states- 
men, scholars, and architects in order to civilize the islands 
of Japan. 
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Under the Tangs, the Chinese empire had more than one 
city which was, like the cities of modern America, the babel 
of tongues, and the melting-pot of races. At Singan-fu, 
the capital, in the North West, there lived thousands of 
Hindu families, as well as Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, 
and Nestorian Christians. In 877 an Arab trader, Abu 
Zaid, described the port of Canfu near Hangchau, as the 
city in which 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and 
Magians were engaged in traffic. 

The Chinese historians were always interested in ‘‘bar- 
barian,” 7.e., foreign countries and peoples. The official 
histories of the period from the Han to the Tang dynasty 
supply accurate information about Syria, Persia, Greece» 
and Parthia. The Chinese account of Constantinople is, 
according to Williams in The Middle Kingdom, more defi- 
nite and exact than any contemporary Western account of 
the Chinese capital. 

During the thirteenth century Marco Polo, the Venetian, 
was very well received by the Mongol emperor Kubla 
Khan. Many monks, Italian, French and Flemish, came 
on diplomatic missions to the Grand Monarch. Mongol 
dignitaries also went to Rome, Barcelona, Valencia, Lyons, 
Paris, London and Northampton. 

During the next period, that of the Mings, the Portu- 
gese first arrived in China in 1516. From that date until 
1724 in the reign of Yung-cheng, the Manchu, the repre- 
sentatives of the modern European nations were heartily 
welcomed into the Chinese empire. Christian missionaries 
were entrusted both by the Ming and the Manchu em- 
perors with the work of reforming the Chinese calendar 
according to European improvements in astronomy. The 
Chinese did not display any extra conservatism, but were 
receptive enough to be taught by foreigners. But the 
Christians soon made themselves ‘‘ undesirable aliens.”’ It 
was extreme political necessity, arising from the open in- 
trigues and aggressions of the foreigners, that compelled 
the Chinese, as it had previously forced the Japanese, to 
declare their country closed. The Chinese did not forbid 
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the Europeans to enter China in the inhuman and humil- 
iating way in which the enlightened, democratic, and 
humanitarian America of 1916 has deliberately proclaimed 
herself a forbidden land to the peaceful and industrious 
but flagless Aryans of Hindustan. 

The cumulative effects of such aggressions, both positive 
and negative, have led the Orient to one inevitable con- 
viction, viz., that the pseudo-science of open door is based 
on two arguments: (1) that nations have a right to ‘‘open”’ 
any country on earth only if they are backed by powerful 
guns, and (2) that a country can be ‘‘closed”’ to the only 
race on earth that has no right to bear arms. This belief 
has been a mighty feeder in the futurism of helpless Young 
Asia. 

6. The Comparative Method. 

The convenient perversion by jingoes of the historical 
truths about China’s traditional foreign policy is but an 
aspect of the superstition to which the modern Eur-Ameri- 
can mind has been inured by the dogma that naturally 
accrues to domineering and triumphant races. The futur- 
ists of Young Asia are therefore prepared to challenge the 
entire scientific machinery of the Occident in the study of 
culture-history. The work of Western sociologists is nor- 
mally vitiated by one fundamental fallacy. This consists 
in a systematic malapplication of the comparative method 
in estimating the values of the Occidental and Oriental 
achievements. 

Generally speaking, the ‘‘Orientalists’”’ commit three 
fallacies in the application of the comparative method to 
the study of race-questions: 

(1) They do not take the same class of facts. They 
compare the superstitions of the Orient with the rational- 
ism of the Occident, while they ignore the rationalism of 
the Orient and suppress the superstitions of the Occident. 
They compare the thoughts and activities of the higher 
intellectual and economic grades of the Occident with those 
of the illiterates, paupers, and half-fed masses of the Orient. 
Intellectual fairness demands, however, that mentality and 
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morality should be compared under ‘‘the same conditions 
of temperature and pressure.” 

Christian missionaries and even scientists of research 
societies take a morbid delight in picking up the worst 
features of Oriental life and thought. Ultimately through 
the movies, theaters, and journals, the Orient has become 
to their nationals a synonym for immorality, sensuousness, 
ignorance, and superstition. 

But, was it not in Europe that political philosophy and 
political propaganda were based on the following wisdom? 

‘The sun is superior to the moon—St. Peter gave two swords to Christ- 
The Pope is like Sinai, the source of the oracle of God, and is superior to 
all kings and princes because Mt. Sinai is higher than other hills. Adam 
was the first king, Cain the first priest. The most perfect polity can be 
discovered within the pages of the Old and New Testaments. = 
The actions of Samuel or Uzziah or Jehoida or Ehud could be made into 
a system whereby all future political methods could be judged.” (Figgis: 
From Gerson to Grotius.) 

Again, while expatiating on Oriental erotics, Eur-Ameri- 
can scholars with a safe conscience manage to forget the 
Greek romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and Tatius among 
the ancients, the Provencals and Troubadours of France, 
the ‘‘Wiachterlieder”’ of the German minnesingers, the 
Italian cult of feminine beauty summarized by Burckhardt, 
and the ‘“‘courtly love” in Chaucer and Gower. They are 
not at all moved by the fact that from the adultery among 
the gods described, e.g., in the ‘‘Odyssey” (Book VIII) 
down to the sex-exciting advertisements of to-day founded 
on the principles of experimental psychology (applied to 
business), erotics of an intense and direct character has had 
a continuous sway throughout the Occidental world. 

(2) The Eur-American sociologists do not apply the same 
method of interpretation to the data of the Orient as to 
those of the Occident. If superstition and sexuality have 
to be explained away or justified in one instance by “‘his- 
torical criticism,” or by anthropological investigations, or 
on the strength of studies in adolescence, Freudianism, 
psychoanalysis, etc., they must be treated in the same way 
in the other. 
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(3) The Occidental scholars are not sufficiently well 
grounded in ‘‘comparative chronology.” They do not pro- 
ceed to the work of striking a balance between the claims 
of the East and the West, age by age, 1.e., idea by idea, 
and institution by institution, in a time-sequence. They 
compare the old conditions of the Orient with the latest 
achievements of the Occident, and they ignore the fact that 
it is only during the last few decades that the same old 
conditions have disappeared from the West. 


7. The Age of Modernism. 

The present is the age of pullman cars, electric lifts, 
bachelor apartments, long distance telephones, zeppelins, 
and the ‘‘new woman.” In their Oriental studies the Eur- 
American scholars seem to assume that these have been 
the inseparable features of the Western world all through 
the ages. If they were really conscious that some of these 
were not known to their grandfathers, and others even to 
their fathers, they could easily resist the temptation of 
finding some essential distinction between the Occidental 
and Oriental ‘‘ideals.’”” Most of the emphasis laid on the 
influence of latitude, altitude, temperature, and ‘‘ general 
aspects of nature’”’ on civilization and ‘‘ Weltanschauung”’ 
could then be automatically condemned as unhistorical. 

Even in the days of Goethe, as described by Lewes, 
alchemy maintained its place among conflicting hypotheses, 
and the philosopher’s stone had many seekers. 

So far as economic conditions are concerned, nobody in 
the eighteenth century could announce the dictum: ‘‘ East 
is East, and West is West.’”’ In spite of all the advantages 
of climate there was no “‘industrial revolution” in Europe 
till towards the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The people of Asia from Chandra- 
gupta to Kanghi would not have found any fundamental 
difference in Europe from Pericles to Frederick the Great. 
Modern sociologists who are following in the wake of Bodin, 
Montesquieu, Buckle, and Hegel, in the ‘‘ geographical inter- 
pretation of history’’ should carefully ponder over this fact. 
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The sociologist who likewise seeks to find a distinctively 
new type of humanity in the Oriental woman can supply 
his own correctives if he remembers the facts exhibited by 
Professor Calhoun in his Social History of the American 
Family. 

The history of criminal law and capital punishment in 
England indicates, again, how late into modern times bar- 
barity and inhumanity reigned in Europe. During the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century there were about 
two hundred and fifty offences for which the sentence was 
death. It is only since 1861 that capital punishment has 
been restricted to the offences of murder, treason and 
piracy. 

Education is to-day the birth-right of every man and 
woman in the Occident. But such a statement could not 
be made before 1870. The educational advance in Eur- 
America during the last half-century must not be regarded 
as the norm of the Western world for the previous three 
millenniums. 

Of the English people married even so late as in 1843, 
32 per cent of the men and 49 per cent of the women could 
not read and write. They signed their names on the mar- 
riage register with a cross. 

In 1833 Guizot, the French minister of education, insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the educational condition of France. 
‘“‘Here are some of the sad results of the inquiry; all the 
teachers did not know how to write, . . . the igno- 
rance was general.” 

Are the philosophers and scientists then justified in 
making a case for the historical difference in the ‘‘ views of 
life’ or outlook on the universe between the East and the 
West? The Critical Philosophy of Young Asia says ‘‘No”’ 
on the strength of comparative history. 


8. The Event of 1905. 


The story of modern Japan is a verification of this criti- 
cal philosophy of Young Asia. The triumph of Japan over 
Russia is thus of profound significance to social science. 
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The fact is generally misinterpreted in the Western 
World. Diplomats in Eur-America see in this the nucleus 
of a pan-Asian crusade against the whites. But the fear is 
utterly unfounded. Neither religion, nor race, nor lan- 
guage, nor all combined are necessarily strong cementing 
principles in the making of alliances. No effective federa- 
tion could be formed among the little Hellases of antiquity. 
The confederacy of Delos, the Achaean League, the Aeto- 
lian League were all failures. The Mohammedan Cali- 
phate broke very early into three sovereignties, subse- 
quently into myriads. The alliances in mediaeval Europe 
were kaleidoscopic in character. The Christian Powers 
have for the last four hundred and fifty years failed to 
organize a common policy against the ‘‘infidel” Turks. 
Even the success of Japan was due to the fact that Russia 
was not actively assisted by her Christian brethren against 
the non-white pagan. An Asian Monroe Doctrine under 
the auspices of Japan would be as big a dead letter in prac- 
tical politics as the famous message of the American Presi- 
dent in 1823. 

The event of 1905 is a formative force in the futurism of 
Young Asia from altogether another angle. In the first 
place, the recognition of Japan as a first class power has 
purged the atmosphere of the science-world of a great part 
of its arrogance and superstition. It has compelled modera- 
tion in the tone of the Occident with regard to the Orient. 
It has demolished the ‘‘papal infallibility’’ which Eur- 
American scholars had been ascribing to their races during 
the nineteenth century. The logic of the ‘‘white man’s 
burden”’ has thus become an anachronism except only to 
the blindest fanatics. 

In the second place, the events at Port Arthur and on 
the Tsu-shima Sea, the Marathon and Salamis of Asia, 
have proved in the only manner intelligible to the human 
mind that modernization is neither the monopoly of the 
Albinos, nor a very complicated and difficult process. The 
time-value of the sum-total of modernism is, pragmatically 
speaking, not more than twenty-five or thirty years. Let 
us note the facts. 
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In 1853 Commodore Perry presented Japan with the 
electric telegraph, steam locomotive, telescope, clocks, 
maps, agricultural machinery, etc. But it was not till 1870 
that the first line of telegraph was set up between Yoko- 
hama and Tokyo. The first railway line of 18 miles was 
constructed in 1872. And it was really during the period 
between 1880 and 1886 that the Japanese seriously com- 
menced their novitiate in Eur-American culture. Within 
two decades of her ‘‘freshman”’ stage, however, Japan was 
master enough of the new arts and sciences to be able to 
browbeat a white aggressor. If there had been any differ- 
ence between the East and the West in 1853, or 1867, or 
1886, it was completely broken down in 1905. 

It is clear that in spite of the epoch-making ‘‘industrial 
revolution” brought on by steam the West had not gone 
very far ahead of the East. The year 1905 has demon- 
strated, further, that the Asian civilization with which 
Japan started on the race about 1870 was not radically 
distinct from the Eur-American, but that it was slightly 
poorer and ‘‘inferior’”’ only because it had not independently 
produced the steam engine. Scientifically speaking, there 
is thus nothing miraculous in the phenomenal developments 
of new Japan. 

Since 1905 Japan herself has indeed been anxious to 
proclaim to the world that she is different from, and supe- 
rior to, the rest of Asia in her ideals, institutions, and 
methods. But this notion is confined within the circle of 
a few diplomats, such professors as virtually hold diplo- 
matic posts, and journalists who have touch with the jingo 
members of Parliament. It is, in fact, preached, in foreign 
languages only, by a section of those who have to come 
across, or make it a point to write for, Eur-American states- 
men, scholars and tourists. The masses of the Japanese, 
and these diplomats themselves at home, are always con- 
scious that ever since the days of Shotoku Taishi (A. D. 
573-621) and Kobo Daishi (774-835), 7.e., since the very 
dawn of their civilization, the constitution, social hierarchy, 
architecture, moral notions, gods and goddesses, and even 
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the folk-lore and superstitions of Japan have been Chinese 
and Hindu. 

But it is not difficult to explain the tone and trend of 
some of the recent Japanese manifestoes and publications. 
These are designed to report to foreign governments, uni- 
versities, and libraries that Japan is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the Asia that is under subjection to the Powers: 
These statements are perfectly legitimate measures of self- 
defence on the part of the Japanese. Without such shifts 
Japan apparently cannot come into line with the other 
‘superior races,’ whose logic has been ruling the market, 
She has learnt by bitter experience that the first class 
powers of the world would not admit her into their caste if 
she were to appear to them in indigenous kimono and geta, 
or were to offer to foreign guests her unsugared ocha (green 
tea) without milk, and khasi cakes. Japanese bankers and 
officials, captains and policemen, are compelled to have the 
Eur-American paraphernalia of public life. This is ab- 
horred by most of them in their heart of hearts. But they 
have to swallow it. They must pay some price for their 
recognition as citizens of the only “‘civilized”’ state of Asia. 

The recent Japanese attitude of “‘superiority,”’ though 
very limited, to Chinese and Hindu civilization, is merely 
an aspect of this compulsory Occidentalization. Unless 
the claim of separateness from the Asians is strongly put 
forward, the Occident would not care to treat with Japan 
asapeer. It was by urging such distinctions from the semi- 
subject Chinese and the subject races of India that she 
induced the United States to modify the Immigration Bill 
of 1916 especially in her favor. Young Asia accepts the 
entire situation as an inevitable corollary of the long-stand- 
ing aggression of the Occident, of the tyranny of Albinoc- 
racy in the world. It does not, therefore, find fault with 
Japan, but rather pities her isolated condition. 

Old Asian institutions and ideas are indeed still para- 
mount in Japan. It is not a fact, and it cannot be psy- 
chologically conceived, that the Japanese were Eur-Ameri- 
canized during the brief period under review. None of her 
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Asian characteristics have thus stood in the way of Japan’s 
growth as an “‘industrial power.” 

We get a bit of social Japan in the Japanese scholar 
Uyehara’s ‘‘Political Development of Japan”: ‘‘ Young 
people of England and America would be shocked if they 
were told that boys and girls are not allowed to choose 
their life partners for themselves.” 

A class of ‘‘untouchable”’ outcasts still exists in Japan. 
They are called Etta. They live in the outskirts of towns 
and villages. Though they have been legally enfranchised 
since 1872 the social prejudice against them has survived. 
The Japanese deities can be grouped as (1) stellar bodies, 
(2) the elements of the earth, air, fire, water, (3) natural 
phenomena, (4) prominent natural objects, as mountains, 
trees and caverns, (5) men, (6) animals. There is a Japa- 
nese proverb to the effect: ‘‘What god we know not, yet a 
god there dwells.” 

In spite of all these social features objectionable from 
the latest Eur-American standpoint, Japan has succeeded 
in making herself into the ‘‘great Far Eastern ally” of 
England and the phobia of the United States. Young Asia 
therefore naturally asks the question: ‘‘Are not the cus- 
toms and conventions of the Orient of at least the same 
political and military significance as those of the Occident?” 
The answer has been given in the event of 1905. 


9. The Demand of Young Asia. 

In the name of religion the missionaries, and in the name 
of science the scholars, have been rousing the worst passions 
of Oriental humanity. They dare do this because they 
know that Young Asia is unarmed and disarmed. And they 
can afford to exasperate pretty nearly one thousand million 
human beings as long as these men and women remain 
unrepresented by independent armies and independent 
navies. 

The existence of Japan as the only free soil of the Asians 
is not an effective means of bringing the Western world to 
its senses. Japan, no doubt, is a first class power. But she 
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is not strong enough to command the respect of the nations. 
She has not really stood on her legs as yet. It was but a 
few years ago, in 1911, that the humiliating ‘‘extra-terri- 
toriality”’ clauses were withdrawn by the Powers from their 
treaties with Japan. She is too weak even to suppress the 
anti-Japanese journalism of the aliens in the heart of her 
capital. And in foreign politics she is in perpetual danger 
of being cornered by the Whites. In fact, the subjection 
of the rest of Asia to the non-Asians is a standing menace 
to her own safety. She has ever to be on the alert against 
another ‘‘ Russian advance”’ of 1904. 

Events are everywhere tending to the great cataclysm 
when the adjustment of the relations between the East and 
the West would have to be submitted to the final court of 
appeal—the arbitrament of the sword. But before that 
inevitable day comes the road to world’s peace may be 
considerably smoothed through the judicious co-operation 
of the intellectuals of the Occident and the Orient. 

Young Asia does not want sympathy or charity. The 
demand of Young Asia is justice. It is nothing short of 
the equality of treatment as between the whites and the 
non-whites. And this not only in ambassadorial speeches, 
and parliamentary manifestoes, or presidential messages, 
but also in the discussions of learned societies, in school 
rooms, theaters, moving picture shows, daily journals, and 
monthly reviews. 

The abolition of race-prejudice existing at present is 
possible only under two conditions: 

(1) There must be an ethical revolution in Eur-America. 
The Occident must learn to treat the Orient—its morals, 
manners and sentiments, its struggles and failures in the 
only way which would be tolerated by the dignity of man. 
There must not be one standard for judging human flesh 
in the West and another standard for judging it in the East. 

(2) There must be a psychological revolution in Eur- 
America. The very attitude from which scientists have 
approached the Orient will have to be completely aban- 
doned. The fact of nineteenth century success and over- 
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lordship must not be allowed to prejudice the brain of 
scholars. Oriental culture must be weighed in the balance 
under the same conditions of study as the Occidental. 
Only under these conditions, in the recovery by 
Young Asia of its natural rights from the temporary ag- 
gressors and illegitimate usurpers, would sanity prevail in 
the deliberations of the great Peace-Council convened by 
the Parliament of Man. The futurists of Young Asia are 
looking forward to that spiritual rebirth of the world. 
Benoy Kumar SARKAR. 


New YorE. 
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AIR RAID REPRISALS AND STARVATION BY 
BLOCKADE. 
MARGARET JOURDAIN. 
I. 

HiAT are commonly spoken of as “‘the laws of war”’ 
have been recognized as binding on civilised na- 
tions for a considerable period before they were codified; 
and at a time when they existed ‘‘only as a body of custom 
prescribed by military tradition, and in the works of inter- 
national jurists. Their authority has been derived from 
the unwritten consent of nations, as evidenced by their 
practice.”! This popular moral code was fundamental 
and international; and the international regulations were 
merely an attempt at a clear definition, an enforcement of 
it. A difficulty arises in the case of new methods of war- 
fare. The poisoning of wells, the abuse of the white flag, 
would not be officially recommended by any civilised na- 
tion, but in the case of a new ‘‘barbarous’’ method there is 
only an outcry of the shocked popular conscience, not a 
strong body of military tradition to set against it. Such 
a new method was the use of poison gas against enemy 
troops, which was only adopted by the English and Allied 
forces after some delay and repugnance. When the Ger- 
mans first used poison gas, they were vigorously denounced, 
and the Bishop of Pretoria considered it impossible that 

we should deliberately descend to the German level. 
Generally speaking the apologists for the innovation 
treat it (1) as a development of past practice or (2) state that 
the enemy had been the first in the field; and that there- 
fore their own use of the innovation, such as gas attacks, 
is in the nature of reprisals. The latter is the justification 

of a writer in the Frankfurter Zeitung.* 


“Tt is even probable that missiles which emit poisonous gases have 
been used by us, since the German leaders have made it plain, that, as 





1T. E. Holland, The Laws of War on Land, Oxford, 1908, p. 1. 
2 Quoted in the Times, April 29th, 1915. 
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an answer to the treacherous missiles which have been used by the English 
and French for many weeks past we too shall employ gas bombs or what- 
ever they are called. Do the English and the other people think that it 
makes a serious difference whether hundreds of guns and howitzers throw 
hundreds of thousands of shells on a single tiny spot . . . and make 
the German trenches a living hell, as was the case at Neuve Chapelle, or 
whether we throw a few shells which spread death in the air?”’® 

A new method or weapon (if successful) used against an 
army resulted in intensive slaughter of soldiers, but a dif- 
ferent situation was created by military methods and 
weapons, which resulted in promiscuous slaughter of non- 
combatants. This was especially the case in aerial offen- 
sives. The distinction between combatants and non- 
combatants practically disappeared during the European 
war, because it was impossible to observe it. The German 
air raiders dropped their bombs impartially on munition 
centres, ports and factories, and the dwelling houses of the 
people, but happened to miss the first. 

In the present war what had been hitherto a difference 
in kind became merely a difference of degree. The women- 
munition makers were described by a visitor as the ‘‘bat- 
talion of death’’; and ‘‘to speak of whole nations as bel- 
ligerents is no longer a rhetorical exaggeration but a sober 
statement of the new facts of warfare.”* It might have 
been put forward as a justification of the German methods 
that the civil population was killed because it had ceased 
to be eivil, but was a feeder of the army, directly or indi- 
rectly. <A railway centre is a point of military importance, 
a post office a centre of communication, but this consistent 
attitude towards the inevitable ‘‘frightfulness”’ of air raids 
does not seem to have been adopted in Germany. A raid 
on January 19th, 1915, on the Norfolk coast, King’s Lynn, 
Sheringham and Yarmouth, by German naval airships 
attacked (according to the official accounts) ‘‘fortified 
places on the East Coast.”’ 





*Germany was signatory to the Declaration of the Hague Conference of 
1899 interdicting the use of asphyxiating gases in war. 
‘ Nation, July 14th, 1917. 
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Opinion in England differed widely whether the bom- 
bardment from the air of towns not immediately within 
the zone of military operations was a peculiar act of atrocity 
or merely a part of war. Was it similar to, or different 
from the bombardment of defended places by siege how- 
itzers? 

On the subject of bombardments the existing interna- 
tional conventions distinguish not between ‘‘fortified”’ and 
‘“‘unfortified”’ places, but between “‘defended”’ and “‘ unde- 
fended.”’ Undefended places are by the Hague regulations 
declared to be exempt from bombardment or attack “‘by 
any means whatsoever.” Therefore bomb-dropping from 
air-ships or aeroplanes over such places—whatever may be 
said about bombing defended towns—is clearly a breach 
of international law. But what is an undefended place? 
The term is not defined by the Hague regulations. 

Defended places include towns where troops are quar- 
tered, and where there are government establishments, 
storehouses, or railway stations used for the transpor of 
troops. Antwerp in August, 1914, and London are de- 
fended places. Much indignation was expended on the 
bombardment of Antwerp in August, 1914, yet Antwerp 
was, as was pointed out, a defended place and a formidable 
fortress, protecting a very strong army, and its bombard- 
ment is permissible. Bombs dropped from aircraft are 
not more destructive than great shells fired from field 
howitzers. In the bombardments of defended places the 
civil population is not exempt, and even the British Official 
Manual declares that in operations against such places 
“the towns and forts form an indivisible whole.” The 
case of London was discussed in April, 1914, and Sir David 
Henderson, speaking at the Royal United Services Institu- 
tion, gave his opinion that to sail an airship over London 
and drop bombs here and there would be ‘‘quite opposed 
to the ethics of warfare as we at present understand them.’’® 
A correspondent* writing afew days later pointed out that 





5 Times, April 23rd, 1914. 
* Col. L. Jackson, Times, April 30th, 1914. 
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London would only be safeguarded from attack if not 
defended. 

In April, 1914, the question was an academic one; not 
so from 1915 onwards. When English towns were bombed, 
there was, inevitably, a strong feeling for the employment 
of counter raids as reprisals. Now, reprisals is a technical 
term, which has been defined as ‘‘retaliation to force an 
enemy guilty of a certain act of illegitimate warfare to 
comply with the laws of war’’;’ and the acts of illegitimate 
warfare complained of were the bombing of open, unde- 
fended towns. But to the majority of English people the 
bombing of London appeared fully as opposed to the ethics 
of warfare as the bombing, say, of King’s Lynn. What 
was obvious was that in both cases it was civilians that 
suffered. 

There was much discussion about the expediency of 
reprisals. The aim of reprisals is stated to be protective,* 
or contributing to the success of our arms by breaking the 
morale of the civilian population. ‘‘Briefly,” writes Mr. 
Henry Morris (October 1st) in the Times, ‘‘the object is, 
in the words of Herr Haussmann, ‘to paralyse the enemy’s 
war spirit;’ to make the Germans realise that their Kaiser 
and military despotism are unable to give them security. 
Nothing is more likely to break down their spirit than 
scaring this race of bullies by means of air raids. The 
scenes enacted by aliens in the underground railway during 
these recent air raids support this opinion.”’ Yet, except 
for the concentrated panic of aliens (and others) in the 
underground railway, London was calm. 

The Bishops passed a resolution in the Upper House of 
Convocation on February 16th, 1916, against a policy of 
reprisals, but the Bishop of Bangor dissented and expressed 
his belief that ‘‘if one hundred aeroplanes started from our 
shores and dropped bombs over the rich business part of 
Frankfurt, where a great part of the wealth of Germany is 





7 Oppenheim, Land Warfare, II, p. 41. 
* By drawing off German airmen to defend their own country and also as a 
deterrent. 
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concentrated, it would cause a profound effect throughout 
Germany, and the German people would at once say that 
the sending of Zeppelins was a blunder, and we should 
probably never see another Zeppelin here, because of the 
German fear of retaliation.”’ 

Unless we assume the German popular feeling to be 
very different from our own, a policy of reprisals might 
merely exacerbate the war. The bombing of London gave 
rise to the British cry for the bombing of Cologne and 
Essen; and it is probable that the bombing of these towns 
would cause a German outcry for more bombs on London. 
The actual damage to life and property in England as the 
result of air raids has not as yet been so widespread as to 
interfere with the supply of essentials to the army or to 
cause a stop-the-war movement among the civil popula- 
tion. The small number of casualties prevent the method 
having the effect of the continuous pressure of frightful- 
ness used in dealing with the civil population of Belgium 
in occupied towns and villages in the early days of the 


war. 


Another dissuasive line of argument was that our re- 
prisals would spur the Germans to outdo our efforts. Ina 
competition of criminality it is the greatest criminal that 
will win.’ ‘‘ Deliberate reason and experience of the past 
alike condemn them. At such a game we are sure to be 
beaten, just because the enemy is more unscrupulous than 


we are. Whatever we do, he will do something more, then 
throw the blame on us.’’'° ‘“‘We shall have started a com- 
petition in frightfulness in which we shall not contend on 
equal terms,” writes the Bishop of Ely." “In my belief,” 
writes the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘‘such action (i.e., 
counter raids with intention to kill non-combatants) would 
be altogether futile as a deterrent: the Germans would 
always outdistance us in ruthlessness.” 





® Nation, June 23rd, 1917. 

10 W. Sanday, writing in the Times, February 7th, 1916. 
11 Times, April 23rd, 1917. 

%Letter in the Times, June 22nd, 1917. 
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On the ethical side, the expressions of opinion by the 
clergy have been singularly wide of the mark. They agree 
in denouncing a raid which had as its object the killing of 
non-combatants, women and children, as if the British 
government were proposing to abandon military objectives 
and were planning raids upon a German Kurort. Gen- 
erally speaking the Bishops distinguish between a raid on 
‘fortified’ and “‘unfortified’”’ towns (whereas the distine- 
tion is between ‘“‘defended”’ and ‘‘undefended”’), and give 
no indication whether they consider a German manufac- 
turing town where war-work is being carried on, which is 
supplied with anti-aircraft guns, but is a considerable dis- 
tance behind the lines, defended or undefended. 

The Bishops in Convocation recorded their conviction 
that ‘‘the principles of morality forbid a policy of reprisals, 
which has, as a deliberate object, the killing and wounding 
of non-combatants,” and would ‘‘permanently lower the 
standard of honourable conduct between nation and na- 
tion.”’” The Archbishop of Canterbury, commenting upon 
this resolution in a letter (printed in the Times, June 22nd, 
1917) distinguishes between the wounding and killing of 
non-combatants incidental to the bombardment of a forti- 
fied town™ as “‘sometimes inevitable.” ‘Quite different 
from this,’’ he adds, ‘‘is an attack the direct object of which 
is to harm or kill non-combatants, either for reasons of 
vengeance, or in order to promote terror or in the hope of 
deterring the enemy from perpetrating outrages.” The 
Bishops of Oxford and Ely in a joint letter (printed in the 
Times, October 15th, 1917) regard the ‘‘ prospect of a new 
policy on the part of the government with regret and mis- 
giving. . . . A practice which we adopt now 
will for the next great war be regarded as the recognized 
custom. Further, while we are thankful to note General 
Smuts’s words: We shall use every endeavour to spare as 
far as humanly possible the innocent and defenceless,’ 
experience seems to show that such a qualification will 





3 The distinction is, as has been pointed out earlier, between defended and 
undefended places. 
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prove to be nugatory.”” There is no essential difference 
between bombing Frankfurt or Karlsruhe, and the bombing 
operations freely carried on on towns and railway centres 
behind the German lines in France or Flanders. 

There are, however, advocates for reprisals. The Rev. 
J. S. Roose, President of the Metropolitan Free Church 
Federation, is quite sure that Christ would not have dis- 
approved of reprisals.* He ends his letter with the fol- 
lowing argument: “If a man attacked my children, I 
should knock the brute down without the slightest hesi- 
tation.” 

Another justification for the justice of reprisals is col- 
lective responsibility. ‘‘Must not,’’ writes the Dean of 
Salisbury, ‘‘the punishment of a criminal necessarily affect 
his family, the sins of the father being visited on the chil- 
dren? The crime of attacking non-combatant men, women 
and children should certainly be punished, and so pun- 
ished as to be a deterrent, even though the criminal’s pun- 
ishment affect the family.” 

The Dean does not apply the doctrine of collective re- 
sponsiblity. Either the whole German nation is the crimi- 
nal,’* or else only those persons responsible for the initia- 
tion and execution of the deeds in question. If the former, 
why talk of the family of the criminal? If the latter, 
reprisals do not propose to affect only the families of the 
German Air Board, and officers and men of the Flying 
Corps. 

II.—BoMBARDMENT AND SIEGE. 

By the Hague regulations the attack or bombardment 
by whatever means of towns, villages, habitations or build- 
ings which are not defended, is prohibited. 

But what is the definition of ‘‘undefended?” In the 
Hague Convention, dealing with naval bombardment, 
‘military works, military or naval establishments, depots 
of arms or war material, workshops or plant which could 





4 Quoted in the Nation, June 23rd, 1917. 
Nation, June 23rd, 1917. 
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be used for the needs of a hostile fleet or army’ may be 
destroyed by bombardment in spite of the place being 
‘‘undefended.”” In the Hague regulations the commander 
of the attacking force is recommended" to take steps to 
warn the inhabitants of the impending bombardment, but 
he need not do so, nor give non-combatants notice to leave. 

In the case of the German bombardment of Scarborough, 
December 16th, 1914, some troops were quartered in the 
place and there was a wireless station behind the town. 
It appears in the Army List as a cavalry station. Accord- 
ing to Professor Oppenheimer, in Land Warfare,'’ the pres- 
ence of troops in a town, even if they were only marching 
through it, would bring it within the definition of defended. 
The Germans, according to their practice, committed, not 
a breach of a technicality, but of the unwritten conven- 
tions of honourable campaigning—attacking what was 
practically a small open seaside town with no defences but 
an old Russian 60-pounder, a Crimean relic. 


III.—BLocKaADE AND SIEGE. 


Unlike the question of air raids, the question of blockade 
had long been familiar. A blockade has been described as 
a siege carried out at sea, but under more elastic conditions 
than a land siege. The question of the inhumanity of 
cutting off food supplies by blockade is exactly paralleled 
by the cutting off supplies by siege from a town, which ‘‘is 
rigorous, almost brutal, but it is war, and war admits of 
no half measures which come within the code of civiliza- 
tion; and this method, extreme though it be, has long been 
recognized as legitimate warfare.’’!® 

It is admitted that armies—say the French army—have 
the right to set up barriers against the export of food into 
Germany. Yet the British “blockade” is reprobated by 
the descendants of the besiegers of Paris in 1870-71. The 





% Hague Regulations, Article 26. 
17 P, 34 (para. 119). 
4 8ir F. Pigott, The Neutral Merchant and Contraband of War and Blockade. 


London: 1915, p. 42. 
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English ‘‘would like to make the whole of Germany one 
vast concentration camp” according to Dr. Eltzbacher, 
and Herr von Jagow, Secretary of Foreign Affairs (Feb- 
ruary, 1915) said that “England is trying to force upon 
the German civilian population death by starvation.” 
The antiquity and respectability of the method of starva- 
tion and the parallel between siege and blockade has been 
freely recognized by the Germans themselves, both in the 
past and at the present day. The Vorwdrts?® admitted 
that “starving out is the oldest method of war and a method 
privileged by international law to the present day. Of 
course the object is not really that human beings should 
die of hunger. The purpose is only, by the pressure of the 
stomach to compel people to make peace.” The “‘ pressure 
on the stomach” was applied ruthlessly by Germany in 
the siege of Paris, which lasted from September 19th, 1870, 
to January 28th, 1871. During the siege the limited sup- 
ply of milk was sold at 2 francs a litre and it consisted of 
three quarters of water. The price put it out of the reach 
of the poor. Mr. Washburne, who was in Paris during 
the siege, writes in his diary, November 12th, 1870, that 
‘‘during the last few days the suffering has greatly in- 
creased. The crowds at the offices of the various mayors 
are very large and all are without food.’?' On 
Novesdber 23rd he notes the following prices for the day; 
for cats, a common cat, 8 francs, for rats, a common rat, 2 
francs, long-tailed rat, 14 francs; for dogs, a cur of low 
degree, 2 francs a pound.” 
It was suggested that the country people who had been 





19The concentration camps of the Boer War afford the latest proof that 
the English gentleman is not ashamed to make war against women and chil- 
dren; now England desires to use this well tried weapon on a large scale and 
would like to make the whole of Germany one vast concentration camp.” 
Germany’s Food. Can It Last? A study by German experts, ed. by P. Eltz- 
bacher. English trans.: ed. S. Russell Wells, M.D., London. University of 
London Press, 1915, p. 2. 

20 March, 1915. Quoted in the Times’ History of the War, vol. v, 175. 

21 Recollections of a Minister to France, 1869-1877, London, 1887, vol. i, p. 221. 

2 Jbid., p. 235. 
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caught in the environs by the rapid advance of the German 
army might be allowed to leave. The request was refused. 

Count Caprivi, speaking in the Reichstag on March 4th, 
1892, made a very complete statement on the subject of 
the parallel between siege and blockade. 

“ Whoever is engaged in war wishes to attain his object, and if he is 
vigorous he will employ every means to attain it. In a naval war the 
cutting off of an enemy’s trade is one of these means. No one can forego 
it. And really is it anything more than is done on land? If, during the 
siege of Paris, someone had equipped a train with food stuffs for the Pari- 
sians, the train would simply have been stopped. Exactly the same 
happens at sea. If someone equipped a ship to supply the wants of the 
enemy, then the other side would try to capture those supplies, even if 
they consisted only of food stuffs and raw material indispensable for the 
enemy industries. And I must say that if States act in this way they 
use only the means which war gives them. In such conduct I should see 
absolutely no barbarity or any difference from the measures taken in a 
war on land. And I believe that, inasmuch as no naval war has been 
waged on a large scale since the days of Nelson, views about naval war 
have arisen which underestimate its force and power.” 

Again, Prince Bismarck was asked in 1885 by the Kiel 
Chamber of Commerce to protest against the action of the 
French fleet in preventing the importation of food stuffs 
into China during the war then in progress, and wrote 
that “any disadvantage our commercial and carrying 
interests must suffer by the treatment of rice as contra- 
band of war does not justify our opposing a measure which 
it has been thought fit to take in carrying on a foreign 
war. . . . The measure in question has for its object 
the shortening of the war by increasing the difficulties of 
the enemy and it is a justifiable step in war if impartially 
enforced against all neutrals.” 

As to the Allied ‘‘blockade,” as it is popularly termed, 
as the fundamental test of contraband is: ‘Are the com- 
modities in question indispensable to the prosecution of 
the war?”’ and as the answer to this is yes, food is as essen- 
tial to the forces as bullets and therefore equally seizable; 
there is realiy no difference with regard to the consideration 
of food as contraband of war. If it is consigned to or 
placed under the exclusive control of the government, the 
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natural presumption is that it is destined for the govern- 
ment’s soldiers,—whether exclusively or not is immaterial.** 
The responsibility of the feeding of civilians rests with the 
government that has assumed control of the country’s 
food and has rationed them in the interests of the army. 

When the German government in the autumn of 1914 
saw the necessity of dealing with the problem of food 
supplies, the British blockade was described as the Aus- 
hungerungsplan—the British starvation scheme, and with 
the intention of creating prejudice, it was stigmatised as ‘‘war 
on women and children.” But within a few weeks of the 
opening of the war, the Germans sank ships carrying food 
to British ports, such as the American William P. Frye 
carrying a cargo of wheat from Seattle to Queenstown, 
while the Karlsruhe sank the Dutch Maria (September, 
1914) which sailed from California with a cargo of grain 
consigned to Dublin and Belfast, and so on. 

As the German government had (January 26, 1915) 
announced its intention of seizing all stocks of corn and 
flour and forbade all private transactions as from that morn- 
ing, grain became “‘a munition of war.’’ The British gov- 
ernment accordingly directed that the Wilhelmina, bound 
for Hamburg from the United States, should be inter- 
cepted and her cargo seized. The German government 
then issued, February 6th, 1915, a decree repealing the 
former provision requiring flour and grain to be delivered 
only to certain government controlled organizations. This 
would normally have restored food stuffs sent to Germany 
to conditional contraband.“ But, as Sir Edward Grey 
pointed out in the British Note* “‘in any country in which 
there exists such a tremendous organization for war as now 
obtains in Germany there is no clear division between those 
whom the government is responsible for feeding and those 
for whom it is not. Experience shows that the power of 





% Coleman Phillipson, International Law and the Great War, London: 1915, 
p. 346. 

* Coleman Phillipson. 

% February 10th, 1915. 
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requisition will be used to the fullest extent in order to 
make sure that the wants of the military are supplied, and 
however much goods may be imported for civil use, it is 
by the military that they will be consumed if military 
exigencies require it.” 

Germany replied by announcing a blockade of Britain as 
from the 18th of February, and notified that “‘all enemy 
ships found in this area will be destroyed, and all neutral 
vessels may be exposed to danger.”’ This amounted to a 
claim to torpedo at sight any merchant vessel under any 
flag. On March Ist came the British Declaration of a 
counter stroke, followed by an order in Council which out- 
lined measures for preventing any commodities whatever 
from reaching Germany. The word blockade is not men- 
tioned, for the measures did not fulfil the conditions of a 
technical blockade; and they were avowedly retaliatory 
against Germany. 

The possibility of starving Germany is, of course, a ques- 
tion apart from our alleged intention of starving Germany. 
It was certainly the view of German experts, both before 
the war and in the autumn of 1914, that, provided the 
various methods they recommended were adopted, the 
nation, even if isolated, could not be starved. ‘‘It is true,” 
writes Professor Elzbacher, ‘‘that rigid economy will have 
to be practised and that irksome restrictions will have to 
be submitted to, and that a complete readjustment of pro- 
duction and standard of living must take place; and it is 
also true that the margin is a narrow one, but with proper 
foresight and wise regulations, the home production of 
Germany is . . . sufficient to feed her large popula- 
tion.’’26 

The fact that Germany is not starved in the fourth year 
of war is a confirmation of their views. 

MARGARET JOURDAIN. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





*%German Food: Can It Last? p. xii. See also, W. J. Ashley, German Re- 
sources under the Blockade. The Atlantic Monthly, 1915, p. 819. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


NIETZSCHE THE THINKER—A Stupy. By William Mackintire 
Salter. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. x, 539. 


Everyone who is familiar with the articles upon Nietzsche 
which Mr. Salter has contributed to various periodicals during 
the last few years must welcome his completed volume as sure 
to contain a scholarly and impartial presentation of the teach- 
ings of this most enigmatical of thinkers. The current concep- 
tion of Nietzsche’s writings as one of the intellectual forces respon- 
sible for the war and for the mode in which it has been conducted 
by the Central Powers is naturally not conducive to the unbiased 
examinations of Nietzsche’s theories, and Mr. Salter’s study 
should be of great service in correcting mary popular errors on 
the subject. There has been in the past no lack of books pur- 
porting to contain all that one needs to know about Nietzsche, 
the man, and Nietzsche, the philosopher; but so many have 
been written from a superficial knowledge, indeed, in some cases, 
with what seems to be wilful misrepresentation, that they are 
worse than useless. Many, too, confine themselves to the unim- 
portant rather than to what is really distinctive, and so give rise 
to distorted ideas. It is easy to make a collection of daring 
aphorisms which will catch the attention and shock the reader; 
but at the end he knows no more of Nietzsche’s philosophy than 
he did at the beginning. Doubtless this sort of writing appeals 
to its own public, but for the man who really wishes to know and 
who is willing to take the trouble to do some serious thinking, 
Mr. Salter has now provided the means of acquiring genuine 
knowledge. His work is by far the best that has been done in 
English, and ranks with the hitherto unrivalled studies of Riehl 
and Lichtenberger. 

Nietzsche’s position in the intellectual world of to-day is a 
curious one. Several of his striking phrases, a few of his most 
radical ideas, often distorted beyond recognition, have permeated 
every civilized country and greet one at every turn. Extrava- 
gantly lauded by his little coterie of admirers, to whom he fills 
the place Kant occupied for their fathers, he is there rather the 
center of a cult than the object of critical study. Important as 
he is, however, even for serious students, he does not rank, in 
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the writer’s opinion, among the very greatest; and it hardly 
seems probable that Mr. Salter’s prophecy will be fulfilled when 
he says that we shall some day be speaking of a pre-Nietzschean 
and a post-Nietzschean period of philosophy, and that a phil- 
osopher’s position will depend upon whether or not he has reck- 
oned with Nietzsche. Great he is, but to place him beside Kant 
is to give him more honor than is his due. 

There has come to be a general recognition that Nietzsche’s 
philosophical aetivity falls into three well marked periods, of 
which the third is by far the most important. Through them 
all there runs a common end or ideal, which Mr. Salter charac- 
terizes as religious, though he admits that the outcome would 
not ordinarily be called by that name. Nietzsche’s nature, he 
thinks, was deeply reverent, and after the beliefs of his chi!d- 
hood had been destroyed by study, it came to be his great prob- 
lem to find some mode of satisfying the instincts thus thwarted. 
He could live without God, but not without the godlike; and in 
the same way, though he felt obliged to discard Christian morality, 
he was equally compelled to find a substitute for it. The will to 
power, the superman, the supreme value and importance of a 
strong personality, these represent the outcome of his thinking, 
and are what he came to regard as the great realities. 

If Mr. Salter’s book can be charged with any one great fault, 
it is with what often seems to be an excessive sympathy with 
the philosophical fortunes of its subject. Just as he is at great 
pains to defend Nietzsche’s character against adverse criticism, 
claiming even in the face of his own quotations that an over- 
whelming sense of his own importance had no place there, so he 
is always concerned to establish, if possible, the originality and 
consistency of Nietzsche’s doctrines. He would have, for in- 
stance, the theory of eternal recurrence a logical necessity and an 
ethical postulate, but fails to point out its deterministic impli- 
cations. On the contrary it has always seemed to me that the 
reason why Nietzsche regarded the theory as a touchstone for 
men was precisely because it could contain no moral stimulus. 
Knowing that in spite of all your futile struggles your life is deter- 
mined down to the slightest detail, can you dare face the cer- 
tainty that it will be repeated through all eternity? If you can, 
you are a Dionysiac pessimist and worthy to bring about the 
superman. 

Mr. Salter gives at length and in some respects more clearly 
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and effectively than any of his predecessors the details of Nietz- 
sche’s criticism of moral obligation. For instance he insists 
upon Nietzsche’s declaration that our present morality is a group 
morality and so of importance merely in relation to the group. 
It satisfies the average man but the thinker has gladly turned 
his attention elsewhere. Moreover a group morality is binding 
only upon the group and so cannot be extended beyond the limits 
of the latter. There can be no moral relationships between dif- 
ferent nations and different societies. It is worthy of note in 
passing, especially because it is overlooked by most critics and 
is hardly made clear by Mr. Salter, that Nietzsche’s famous 
statements concerning the moral compatibility of kindness toward 
members of the group, with cruelty to those outside it, all refer 
to the current morality. Under present circumstances such 
statements naturally catch the attention; but while there is 
nothing to show that Nietzsche would himself condemn the pro- 
cedure in question, they nevertheless refer especially to the mo- 
rality he has set aside. 

One of the best chapters in Mr. Salter’s book is the one in 
which he sums up the conclusions of Nietzsche’s destructive 
criticism. Morality, in the ordinary sense of the term, has been 
characterized as a danger. It stands aside from the main issues 
of life and is even a menace to them. It weakens purpose and 
would like to see everybody comfortable. The higher man is 
warned against it. As he values his soul, he must have nothing 
to do with this creation of slaves. Mr. Salter is not always cor- 
rect, it seems to me, in his treatment of details, but his conclu- 
sions are admirably drawn and admirably stated. 

What, then, is the superman for whose sake the present moral 
order is to be discarded? In the answer Mr. Salter finds the rev- 
elation of Nietzsche’s genius. ‘‘ Nietzsche used this significant 
language, ‘Once, when men looked on the far-stretching sea, they 
said God; but I teach you to say Superman.’ The conceptions 
are in a way correlative.’”’ Nietzsche “belongs to the company of 
those, or of One, who said, ‘be ye perfect’ and set up as the stand- 
ard the infinite perfection of God.”” ‘Man (as he exists) is some- 
thing to be surpassed: that is his starting point.” ‘‘For man as 
he is is not a happy throw of nature’s dice; there is something 
fundamentally wrong with him. . . . He is tentative mate- 
rial merely; the failures predominate; broken fragments, ruins 
are what we see about us. Hence suffering is Nietzsche’s main 
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feeling. We thirst, he says, for great and deep souls, and dis- 
cover at best a social animal. Only a living, habitual sense of 
perfect things could beget a dissatisfaction like this.”' Life, the 
highest life, is the end, and as such provides a standard that is 
independent of personal feeling or opinion. But though abun- 
dance of life is his summum bonum, Nietzsche has no sympathy 
with the prevailing admiration for social service. The com- 
munity is not invariably higher than the individual and to be a 
“servant of the common life” is to destroy all chance of indi- 
vidual greatness. He will have no gregariousness, no common 
rights and common duties, no equality in any sense, but the 
strong personality, that rejoices in being different from other 
men, that finds its pleasure and its inspiration in the rare and 
difficult. Such men learn to set aside all the ordinary love for 
comfort and security; they can endure pain and want and sick- 
ness,—perhaps must do so, for they are to be a new type of saints, 
and no saint has ever been able entirely to dispense with asceti- 
cism. 

In spite of what is at times a certain cumbrousness of expres- 
sion Mr. Salter has succeeded in catching and reproducing the 
exalted tone of enthusiasm with which Nietzsche himself sets 
forth his ideal. Many critics, resting their case especially upon 
passages from Also sprach Zarathustra, have given biological 
significance to the theory and regarded the superman as a new 
species to be evolved sometime in the future. Mr. Salter, unwill- 
ing to press doubtful passages, thinks it more probable that 
Nietzsche gradually came to think of the superman as simply 
the extraordinary individual, the great personality, free from all 
artificial restraints and strong enough to live his own life as he 
chose, without regard to the demands of society. 

It would take too long to go into Mr. Salter’s excellent ac- 
count of Nietzsche’s social and political theories. They are often 
inconsistent, but they provide much intellectual stimulus for 
the reader who is not too much concerned with systematic form. 
One question, however, can hardly be omitted at the present 
time, and that is the one concerning Nietzsche’s share in the 
responsibility for the Great War. Mr. Salter’s book, he tells 
us, was written for the most part before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties; and though he has inserted an occasional reference to the 
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subject, he has purposely omitted its discussion. It is his opin- 
ion, however, that Nietzsche, instead of leading the German or 
even the European thought of the present, goes directly counter 
to its main tendencies, and that the strong feeling now existing 
against his very name is merely a prejudice due to ignorance of 
his real position. To a certain extent it seems to me that Mr. 
Salter is right in this respect. Nietzsche’s popularity, at least 
in the past, has always been greater outside the German Empire 
than within its limits; and no one could feel less sympathy than 
he with the commercial and imperial aims now summed up in 
the first line of the famous anthem, Deutschland iiber alles. He 
was constantly maintaining that the Germans had no Kultur 
that was worthy of the name. Nevertheless I do not see how he 
could have failed to welcome the war, and to regard it as the 
one great opportunity for Germany to save her soul alive,— 
perhaps even as the means of acquiring the soul that he some- 
times seemed to think she laeked. He greatly admired Napoleon 
and often cited him, together with Caesar Borgia as an historical 
instance of the superman. It is absurd to say that Nietzsche 
brought about the War, but on the other hand it is no more than 
the simple truth to recognize that in his theories are to be found a 
justification for all that his countrymen have done or may still do. 
Grace Neat Do son. 


ELEMENTS OF CONSTRUCTIVE PuiLosopHy. By J. S. Mackenzie, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philosophy, University Col- 
lege, Cardiff. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 487. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Mackenzie is heartily to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of a task which has occupied him in spite of many inter- 
ruptions for upwards of a quarter of acentury. He is so anxious 
to seek light wherever it may be found and so ready to adjust his 
views in order that they may reflect as much of it as possible 
that one can hardly avoid wondering how many drafts were cast 
aside in the process. The result is a volume which reflects extra- 
ordinarily well recent philosophical tendencies. Readers of Dr. 
Mackenzie’s previous writings do not require to be told that he 
takes the utmost pains to make his meaning clear and assists 
the student with ample references to a wide range of philosophy 
and literature. The plan of the book is simple enough. The 
first part discusses certain general problems about knowledge 
and its relation to reality. In the second there follows a con- 
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sideration of some more special metaphysical problems, causality, 
modes of unity, and these general conceptions which bear par- 
ticularly on ethics and politics. The scheme is completed by 
an attempt to determine how far we are justified in regarding 
the universe as a cosmos or perfect order. Such a book must 
be of the utmost use to senior students as well as those people 
(if there are any) who take a general interest in philosophy. And 
it does not matter how senior the students are. 

The first few chapters may be thought disappointing, because 
s0 many important and interesting problems are raised, dis- 
cussed briefly, and then dropped. Later on however they are 
taken up again and the earlier sketch filled in. Some difficulty 
of this sort is bound to arise in treating a complex and closely 
inter-related subject-matter. As a whole Dr. Mackenzie’s 
scheme and method of treatment seem to be very ingenious; 
and though there are few philosophical problems on which he 
does not say something, his final treatment is never really scrappy 
or disconnected. But it makes it far from easy to say anything 
about one element in his doctrine without dragging in the others. 

The most obvious feature of Dr. Mackenzie’s position is that 
while remaining broadly idealist in basis and structure it con- 
stantly takes account of, and is greatly influenced by, realism. 
Nothing, we know, could be more typical of the last quarter of a 
century, unless it be that in a serious metaphysical work prag- 
matism gets only a very small share of attention. The fact that 
the idea of choice seems most central in the system does not con- 
tradict this; for its function is only to unite knowledge and ac- 
tion. A man’s choice exhibits itself in his beliefs as well as in 
his overt actions. In neither case are the grounds completely 
known: and the endeavour to work them out raises the problem 
of objective orders; which, in a particular and highly important 
instance, is that social order, the spiritual unity of mankind, 
which is the basis of moral and political obligation. This em- 
phasis on the notion of order marks a departure from the strict 
Hegelian tradition and the influence of Driesch and Royce. From 
the side of knowledge what seems most to distinguish Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s present view is his treatment of belief. Knowledge, in 
fact, is correct belief together with the apprehension of its ground. 
To distinguish belief from judgment certainly makes it possible 
to deal with some of the difficulties which have frequently been 
urged against Idealism. He will not admit, for example, that 
Vol. XXVIII.—No. 4. 8 
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there can be degrees of truth, though there are degrees in the 
correctness of belief. Similarly he denies that there are degrees of 
reality, though here his position is not so definite. Yet he main- 
tains the coherence theory of truth, and takes it to mean that 
the meaning of any judgment either is or is not in conformity 
with the structure of the system to which it refers. A proposi- 
tion is true if it is implied in the system; for only in relation to 
the system have truth and falsehood any meaning. This position 
is extremely difficult to understand, but it seems an essential part 
of Dr. Mackenzie’s view, and may be brought out along with 
some other aspects of his thinking by a consideration of his ethics, 
which receives as such only a summary statement here, though 
we can appreciate pretty fully its relation to his metaphysics. 
Although he expresses agreement with Mr. Moore’s views on 
intrinsic value, Dr. Mackenzie maintains that there is a sense in 
which ethics is a metaphysical science. By this he seems some- 
times to mean that it involves the study of certain fundamental 
ideas such as value or obligation in their objective significance, 
and that no idea can be taken as fundamental except on meta- 
physical grounds. This appears to involve an inconvenient sense 
of the term metaphysical, and is not what has usually been meant 
by those who have insisted most strongly on the close inter- 
relation of ethics and metaphysics; for they have held that when 
we try to ascertain what good or value really means and what 
things are worth having for their own sake, we find that we can- 
not answer the question adequately without discussions which 
involve a theory of the structure of the universe as a whole. 
(This is quite a different thing from holding that ethical truths 
provide material for metaphysics.) Now Dr. Mackenzie some- 
times seems to lean to this second view. The earlier part of his 
discussion of value is excellent; the objectivity of value and the 
difference of intrinsic from instrumental value are carefully ex- 
plained. Then he proceeds to argue that while Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness are the objects that most obviously present them- 
selves to us as having the former character, “no one of them 
could be accepted as really satisfactory, if the others were 
absent.’”’ From this I should have thought it followed that only 
the wholes in which all these elements (each of which, by the 
way, requires further definition) occur have intrinsic value. 
Something might perhaps be said for this view; but Dr. Mac- 
kenzie goes further, and for a most instructive reason. “It is 
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a mistake,” he says, ‘‘to speak of the value of any single object 
as such.”” From which he concludes that it is doubtful whether 
anything can really be said to have intrinsic value except the 
cosmos. Yet “provisionally Truth, Beauty, and Goodness may 
be regarded as having intrinsic value” (p. 291). This is the 
difficulty about the coherence theory of truth over again. Dr. 
Mackenzie does not defend it on the usual grounds, because by 
a judgment he means a proposition and not a fragment torn 
from experience, the living unity of subject and object. I am 
at a loss to discover on what precisely he bases it. A system of 
truths may be inter-connected; it may be possible to infer one 
from another. But this does not mean that only the system is 
true. A world may be made up of a number of things, and each 
of them may have value; as also may wholes in which they occur. 

I should like to notice in detail the most interesting discussion 
of personality and the super-personal by which Dr. Mackenzie 
works out more fully his view of moral and political life, but I 
shall pass them over, remarking only on two points. The first is 
that a more specific treatment would have been desirable of the 
way in which there can be reconciled the traditional idealist con- 
ception of the soul, which treats it on the whole as equivalent to 
the world as experienced and brought together in a focus, with 
that more generally (though not at all exclusively) associated 
with realism, which quite sharply distinguishes the self from the 
body and treats the former as a collection of mental states or 
even as a substance. The former view is dominant in Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s discussions of the social unities and of immortality, the 
latter in his sections on consciousness and knowledge. Sec- 
ondly, what he has to say about the general will is particularly 
good; he is most careful to distinguish sharply between society 
and the state. 

The final part of the book explains what grounds there are for 
regarding our universe as part of a cosmos, which is by hypo- 
thesis completely self-explanatory and perfect. Instead of try- 
ing to do this directly Dr. Mackenzie argues that those features 
in the universe which seem most obviously to conflict with such 
a possibility are, properly understood, compatible with it. This 
requires both a discussion of the meaning of the idea of a cosmos 
and a detailed examination of the nature of contingency, change, 
and evil. Special attention is devoted to the problem of infinity 
and its bearings on the nature of time and eternity, and a wel- 
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come attempt is made to bring some of the ideas of Indian phil- 
osophy into relation with Western theories of the Absolute. This 
rather empirical method is very attractive; and Dr. Mackenzie 
undoubtedly throws much light on the solution of these problems. 
But the same difficulty to which I have before referred re-emerges 
here. The spiritual unity of mankind, which has been called 
“the ultimate source of moral obligation”’ (p. 339) is, it is argued, 
not really self-explanatory, for it develops in relation to an alien 
world. It is difficult to see in what sense the world is alien to 
knowledge or beauty or love, or how its special character can 
affect the general conditions of moral action. Perhaps Dr. Mac- 
kenzie means that until you appreciate the cosmos fully you 
cannot certainly know that Truth and Beauty and Goodness are 
really worth having. Correction of belief is, I suppose, always 
possible. But no more than this recognition is required, unless 
you mean that any or allof these three are to be identified with the 
self-explanatory; in which case a judgment is true or a life good 
in so far as it expresses the whole; it has more of reality in it. 
But this, I take it, Dr. Mackenzie denies. ‘It is very mislead- 
ing,” he says, “to say that what is important or valuable is more 
real than what is less important or less valuable” (p. 127). 
Nevertheless the latter is the usual idealist view. The source 
of the difficulty is much as before. If the whole is a system, are 
its parts intelligible only in relation to the system, or not? Do 
they possess their own character and also enter into the system, or 
does the system possess all the character there is? If you main- 
tain then that the whole is perfect, that need not on the former 
of these views mean that it has any moral character, though it 
may contain a number of highly moral people. Virtue is the 
mark, not of a world, but of a member of one. Whatever God 
is, on any traditional view of his nature, he cannot be moral. 
Dr. Mackenzie appears to hesitate at this conclusion; but if the 
idea of the cosmos is admitted at all, it seems inevitable. More- 
over it has orthodoxy on its side. 

The most striking characteristic of the whole volume remains 
to be mentioned. Very few philosophical works are written with 
the same admirable candour as this, or an equal determination to 
state fairly and try to solve every difficulty. Even if it had no 
other merits, it would give to the student an impressive jesson 

in the proper spirit of philosophical enquiry. 
M. W. Rosizson. 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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A DrEreENcE oF IDEALISM: SOME QUESTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 
By May Sinclair. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. Pp. 
xxii, 396. Price, 12s. net. 


The general argument of this book is somewhat difficult to 
disentangle, because its logical structure is not very clear or dis- 
tinct. It has not much in common with those arguments in 
favor of idealism of which Dr. Bosanquet’s Gifford lectures are 
the most typical example; though its general conclusions are 
plainly intended to be in harmony with those of Mr. Bradley. 
This is in fact the most striking thing in it. Miss Sinclair is not 
the only idealist writer recently who has abandoned the detailed 
study of the “‘self-movement” of experience and of the lines of 
division and therefore of explanation which run through it which 
(it is generally supposed) is the special characteristic of idealism, 
in favor of a final appeal to certain high immediate experiences 
and their very general analysis and defence against criticism. 
Such a procedure has no doubt certain advantages. It avoids 
a number of difficulties in reference to the real center of indi- 
viduality; it permits a constant appeal without much criticism 
to desires and their satisfaction; and it makes a generous inclu- 
sion possible of all sorts of opposing views. I should even be 
tempted to say that it allows one to maintain one’s prejudices 
intact in one’s philosophy; and, most significant of all, that 
psychical whole which seemed lost may come again by its sup- 
posed rights. But all this is at the expense of those elements in 
the discussion of idealism which are, I should think, its real heart; 
where its adherents find its greatest values and its opponents 
think it most of all fails to make good its case. Nor can there be 
much room for doubt as to the reasons for this tendency, indi- 
cating as it does a certain failure of nerve. The formidable 
advance of realism has induced some of the adherents of ideal- 
ism to offer a much less bold front. Miss Sinclair sees this 
clearly enough, and devotes a long and interesting chapter, which 
I should like to discuss in detail, to a criticism of the New Realism. 
It purports to show that though such methods are perfectly 
sound up to a point, they end finally in contradictions which 
realism cannot solve but in which the idealist merely rejoices. 
Further, and more important, it cannot establish what con- 
clusions it does reach definitely enough to make appeal to the 
experiences of the mystic irrelevant or finally untrustworthy. 
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I agree that against such certainties there is no arguing: but few 
or no realists would deny it. It hardly requires proof; and 
though Miss Sinclair raises many interesting points and commits 
many still more interesting errors, her argument can hardly 
prove what is obvious. It is against the idealist who storms the 
strongholds of the Absolute by a frontal attack armed with 
weapons of logic that realism is most threatening, for it denies 
the coherence theory of truth. But then this sort of idealist— 
if he can make good his case—gets precisely what Miss Sin- 
clair misses, the certainty of consolidating securely whatever 
ground he gains. 

Though such a standpoint really rests on a distrust of the 
intellect, Miss Sinclair maintains that logic is the backbone of 
philosophy, and the absence of it, together with an appeal to 
immediate ends and interests, the defect of Pragmatism. Her 
own logical methods are peculiar, and for an idealist they are 
loose. Reality is spirit; it is the ultimate reality of things 
and the ultimate reality of consciousness; it is one and it is 
psychical, appearing in and informing all things. Spirit may be 
defined as that “ which thinks and wills and energises in one un- 
divided act’’ (p. 335). 

Beginning from the consideration of individuality, Miss 
Sinclair shows that it does not lie in memory; or in any other 
arrangement of experiences; nor can it be found in self-feeling; 
nor in will, though this brings us much nearer; nor in short in 
anything less than the whole, for the unity of consciousness 
must be all-inclusive and more than the sum of experiences. In 
the case of each of these arguments Miss Sinclair develops her 
own theory on the basis of more or less friendly criticism of the 
well-known philosophical writings of S. Butler, of the Vitalism of 
M. Bergson, and of the “Animism” of Dr. MacDougall. In 
each case also, particularly, I think, in that of Butler, she has a 
great deal to say which is true and many incidental remarks 
which are both amusing and valuable. All the same the general 
basis of her doctrine as to personal identity does not carry much 
conviction; it would be greatly modified by a real maintenance 
of the distinction of memory, in the strict sense of recollection, 
from retentiveness. All that is strictly required for personal 
identity, so far at least as we can tell by empirical evidence, is 
the latter, and this is compatible with very great gaps in recol- 
lection. In order to account for the facts it is not really neces- 
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sary to introduce the hypothesis of a self above and independent 
of particular experiences. 

The tentative establishment of a form of animism as against 
the parallelists which is the conclusion of Dr. MacDougall’s 
Body and Mind is however not enough for metaphysics. Its 
completion demands a unity beyond the unity of consciousness 
and that of all physical things; and this cannot be an unknowable. 
And the position of the objective idealist is not any better; for 
consciousness also falls short of being the whole of the real. 
The common error of all these views is that of ‘‘ mistaking one 
or other set of appearances for ultimate reality, or one part of 
reality for the whole” (p. 143). We want a term for that which 
underlies all these and that which has slipped from them. Spirit 
fulfils this need. It leaves a wide margin for the unknown. 

Sufficient has been said to show that the plan of this argument 
is idealistic without being very exact or strenuous. But the 
endeavour to show how the highest human experiences lead 
beyond themselves to the whole is more definitely apparent in 
the second half of the book, which attempts two things: (1) 
to defend the position against the attacks of pragmatism and 
realism; (2) to work out in greater detail by the consideration of 
higher experiences the nature of Spirit as the absolute and ulti- 
mate reality, and to define to some extent its relation to finite 
experiences. This is possible “‘ provided that Monism lowers its 
claims to something less than certainty” (p. 272). 

The chapter on the New Mysticism seems to me easily the 
best in the book. It is distinguished by a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the literature of mysticism and a great sympathy with 
it, accompanied by a determination to face the criticisms that 
may be brought against it. The most significant of all these is 
that of the Freudians who see in it nothing but a reversion, due 
to repression, to primitive elemental desires, and the psyche 
thrown back on the remote stages of its course. Miss Sinclair 
shows both here and elsewhere a wide knowledge of the psychology 
of Freud and Jung and—what is much rarer—an appreciation 
of the philosophical and ethical as distinct from the merely psy- 
chological problems which arise out of their work. She fully 
admits that mysticism has a bad history and that the careers of 
its remote ancestors will not bear examination; also that the con- 
ditions under which much mystical experience occurred were © 
extremely favorable to pathological manifestations. Yet she 
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argues that there may in some cases be a real sublimation; we 
may in fact have a new faculty emerging; and if so that it should 
have a close kinship in some respects with morbidity is no more 
than we should expect, for the strain on the soul will in fact show 
itself along the usual lines. This of course is to follow the argu- 
ment of Mr. F. W. Myers as to the distinction between the devel- 
opmental and the degenerative, and as a guide the idea seems to 
me sound in principle. By mysticism at its best Miss Sinclair 
seems to mean Kabfr and Rabindranath Tagore, and nothing 
that she has written is more interesting than the contrasts she 
draws between eastern and western mysticism. The defect of 
the latter, which it overcomes only very occasionally in the case 
of great mystics like Lady Julian of Norwich, is its persistent 
asceticism; it can never reach completeness because the flesh 
though suppressed will continue to rise up against it. Eastern 
mysticism is joyful and robust; it gathers difference within 
itself because “‘its aim is not to acquire but to realise.” Kabfr 
says: ‘‘ . . . stay where you are and all things shall come 
to you in time.” 

The final chapter contains the conclusions to which the argu- 
ment points. On the whole the discussion of finite appearances, 
of evil, and of the way in which the distinctness of the finite selves 
is maintained in and through their fusion with the infinite self 
follow pretty familiar lines. That of immortality, as might have 
been expected from a writer so much influenced by eastern 
mysticism, does not. Miss Sinclair, if I understand her aright, 
thinks immortality indicated though not proved by her argu- 
ment; it helps to make intelligible the evil in the existing universe; 
it is in accordance with the strong desire of the soul, a desire more 
strongly felt as its vitality is higher and the content of the self 
richer; but it is not really personal, for it involves the forgetting 
of previous experiences as a condition of more perfect conscious- 
ness. 

Miss Sinclair is anything but a professional philosopher, and 
in some respects the style of her book benefits from this difference 
of training. In places however it is allowed to degenerate to a 
degree of looseness she herself would never permit in a novel. 
Nevertheless she has succeeded in producing what she evidently 
set out to produce—a serious philosophical work. Though I 
disagree with a very great deal of her argument, I regard her book 
as most interesting and even as important. She tells us that she 
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hopes to follow it up by another volume dealing with the problems 
raised by psycho-analysis. Since it is in this region that her 
work is at its best, we shall anticipate the new book with in- 
terest; and shall do so the more if it is to possess what its predeces- 
sor lacks—an index and a table of contents. 


M. W. Rosieson. 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Tue Limits oF PurE Democracy. By W. H. Mallock. Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1918. Pp. xx, 398. Price, 15s. 


net. 


Mr. Mallock’s book is a brilliant study of democracy, very 
remote from ‘‘that sentimentality, mainly of middle-class origin, 
which suggests impossible estimates of what justice demands for 
all men.”” It improves on a second reading, when his full and 
patient demolition of some lost causes, his somewhat academic 
discussion of certain problems, take their place in his leisurely 
and well-rounded argument. 

Mr. Mallock, who began to write this book early in 1914, has 
found himself among the prophets. Begun without any thought 
of the war, he now finds his thesis of such importance that all 
practical controversies may be said to turn on it; while Russia, 
falling into anarchy by practising the principles he criticises 
so ably, is illustrating it with unexampled abundance. The 
book is in part a praise of oligarchy, in part a criticism of certain 
crude ideals of democracy, many of which had already become 
discredited. It rounds off Mr. Mallock’s argument, however, 
to shatter into fragments anew Rousseau’s famous phrase and 
the economics of Marx. Pure democracy is restricted to primi- 
tive communities or to some settlements kept together by the 
bond of religion. But in some few communities, such as a large 
modern state, he has no difficulty in showing that such phrases as 
the general will are without meaning in respect to the composite 
and complex questions forming the bulk of the matter of politics, 
though the general will can be expressed with regard to such 
questions as the necessity for the preservation of order, or the 
declaration of war against Germany. Indeed, in problems such 
as the best form of anti-aircraft defence, or the adoption of 
protection, the will of the many is not sufficiently enlightened, 
and needs the lights of the few. Mr. Mallock’s conclusion is 
that democracy only realises itself through oligarchy, which 
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brings order out of chaos, like the Spirit moving on the face of 
the waters. Just as industrial life on a large scale is not pos- 
sible without business management, so democracy has need of 
controlling persons. ‘“‘In business enterprises or experiments 
in Socialism, when the worker dispenses himself of the aid of a 
specially able directorate, the total product, instead of being 
maintained or increased, shrinks to a fraction of what it was when 
the ability of the directorate was operative.”” When the Jesuits 
were a power in Paraguay, they taught the natives the art of 
watchmaking; but when the Jesuits were driven from the coun- 
try, the native watchmakers were helpless. There was no 
longer a question of which did the most in the making of the 
new merchandise, the mind of the directorate or the labour of the 
men directed. Mr. Mallock rightly emphasises the fact that 
the great increase in wealth during the nineteenth century is due 
to the directorate of organisers of large businesses, a truth already 
admitted widely, and pleasantly expressed in the confession Mr. 
Mallock quotes from the Vorwdrts that the Marxian theory 
that manual labour is the only source of wealth is as superan- 
nuated as Thales’s belief that the universe is formed of water. 

In some interesting chapters Mr. Mallock seeks to extract 
the residuum of truth contained in the philosophy of economic 
discontent. He devotes one chapter to the ‘‘right to respect,” 
that is, the right of every man to be treated with courtesy by 
his employer (an obvious concession, but one of which the em- 
ployer still needs to be reminded), and pronounces in favour of a 
minimum wage. 

M. J. 
London, England. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


ProsieMs OF THE Peace. By W. H. Dawson. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 366. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Dawson concerns himself in this interesting book not with the war, 
but with the prospects of an after war settlement, a good “peace,” the 
“delimitation of the boundary line of civilisation and the determination 
whether Germany shall for the future fall within or outside the line.” As 
Mr. Dawson does not limit himself to mere adherence to the League of 
Nations scheme, but like Mr. Brailsford commits himself to definite 
proposals on the most vexed of European and colonial questions arising 
out of the war, there is much to be learned from the book, especially as 
his discussions are throughout remarkable for their wisdom and modera- 
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tion. Each question, the future of Alsace Lorraine, of Poland, and of the 


German colonies, the ager 4 of measures of reparation and of the 
organization for peace is treated in a conciliatory spirit, for the outlined 


policy is designed to cool not to inflame, to supplant international divi- 
sion unity, and so to set Europe and the world on a better, safer, saner 
path 


Mr. Dawson proposes that the part of England should be, as at the 
Congress of Vienna, that of a mediator and conciliator; and there is no 
doubt that the question of European territorial adjustments can be 
treated by English writers with a spirit of detachment that is rarely found 
in the countries more directly interested. In a question in which the 
British Empire is directly concerned, the future of the German colonies, 
Mr. Dawson does not sufficiently stress the reasons against these being 
returned to Germany. In his claim for a parliamentary control of foreign 
affairs and a widely diffused public instruction respecting them and aboli- 
tion of secret diplomacy Mr. Dawson is at one with an influential group 
of modern writers. ‘9 


A LeaGvE or Nations: CoNTRIBUTIONS BY VARIOUS WRITERS. London: 
The League of Nations Society, 1917. Pp. 30. Price, 6d. 


This pamphlet is an attempt to popularize the idea of the League of 
Nations and to rebut the obsession that its supporters are but a handful of 
cranks building an impracticable Utopia. It contains two excellent papers 
by Mr. G. P. Gooch, on “The Concert of Europe and the Balance of Power,” 
and by Dr. T. J. Lawrence on the development of international arbitra- 
tion. Other contributors are Mr. L. 8. Woolf and Mr. Noel Buxton. It is 
unfortunate that the idea of a League of Nations, familiar in the weekly 
and monthly periodicals, has been allowed so little publicity in the daily 
press, which is the most effective organ in fostering or discouraging the 
“international mind.” wes 


Tae ComMONWEALTH AT War. By A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. Pp. viii, 256. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 


Most of these essays have been published, and their republication 
serves, like turning over the piles of newspapers for the war-period, 
to show the vanity of human forecasts. For, in the words Thucydides 
puts in the mouth of the Corinthian envoys, “war least of all things 
proceeds according to programme.” But though the writer sees no further 
than the rest of us in regard to the next turn of this kaleidoscope of war 
there are some weighty lessons which are more valuable than forecasts. 
The war is to him the epitaph upon the latest age of scientific progress, 
and the clamour for a more materialistic education is a reflex of this age 
in which the growth of man’s control over physical forces outran his con- 
trol over human passions. Dr. Pollard lays stress on the fact that this is 
no war of nations, but the civil war of the human race, and upon whose 
issue “depend the principles of the government of man”’; that history is 
a light to guide us, that historical students will understand the Napoleonic 
wars all the better for having felt a similar tension, and that communion 
with the past is essential to the continuous life of humanity. — 
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LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY AND OTHER Essays IN WaR-TimE. By Hartley 
Burr Alexander. Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1918. Pp. viii, 
229, Price, $1.75. 


In the preface to this book of war-time essays Professor Alexander ex- 
plains their appearance in this form (for they are all reprints of articles 
from this and other journals) by his belief that “‘the urgency of thought is 
such that every citizen who prizes his citizenship mae | publicly and 
repeatedly express the best that is in him” (p. vi). The dominant note 
of the essays—and indeed the only unifying idea—is this belief in the 
efficacy of reason and individual responsibility. Reason is the essence of 
true freedom and must be sought in a democratic state (p.21). ‘None has 
suffered the delusion of a more colossal unintelligence than has Germany; 
none has so ghastlily grained the horror of unreason into the souls of men” 
(p. 41). Reason dispells the fear of the mechanical—of industrial me- 

} ahaa , political mechanism, and German mechanism. Reason, the 
guiding principle of Rousseau’s democracy, elevates the ideals of humani- 
tarian France to a place far above those of Darwin and Nietzsche. Faith 
in reason is the core of Americanism. 

Several of the essays have reference to rather limited situations, such 
as the discovery of pro-German sympathy in our country at the time of our 
entrance into war, or the question of minority opinion during war-time. 
One of them, the longest, is a review of Rousseau’s political humanitarian- 
ism, called forth by the appearance of Vaughan’s edition of Rousseau, and 
related to the other essays by the fact that they are all more or less definite 
attempts to interpret the ideals of the various warring countries. In 
this attempt Professor Alexander is successful insofar as he is concerned 
with the restatement of these ideals in current idealistic vocabulary. 
Perhaps a less brilliant and passionate style might have lent itself more 
illuminatingly to a search for the practical import of such concepts as 
reason, progress, national ideals, the causes, in terms of ideals, for which 
the several nations are fighting. What, for ‘example, is the interpretation 
of his conclusion that “‘ Democratic liberty means, then, tolerance of in- 
dividual judgment, for the sake of the cultivation ‘of reason. . . It 
does not extend to conduct, except where conduct involves no mutual inter- 
ference” (p. 150). What is the bearing of such a statement upon the 
problem of the conscientious objector? Even one who would agree that 
“general principles must be the first rules of all telling practice” (p. vi) 
would surely add that without specific problems of practice there can be 
no need for general principles. E. A. 


Freepom. By Gilbert Cannan. London: Headley Bros., Ltd., 1917. 
Pp. 106. Price, 2s. net. 


Mr. Cannan is afraid of the fate of liberty. To-day “‘there is no nation 
under the sun where liberty is not everywhere conspired against”; women 
are in “captivity” and marriage is not what it might be. Punishment is 
“a ary tome idea, an impertinent outrage upon the moral law which 
shines through all nature.” 

Mr. Cannan mistakes strong language for strong thinking. “ 


Tue Free Press. By Hilaire Belloc. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1918. Pp. viii, 102. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


With the thesis of this little book most people will agree, but Mr. Bel- 
loc’s treatment could be more succinct. The case against the capitalist 
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press, its position in age | and misinforming public opinion is, however, 


effectively put, but Mr. Belloc does not point out the effect of “official” 
suppressions and perversions, a growing distrust of the official organ. 
Characteristic of Mr. Belloc’s style are boutades such as ‘‘there never was a 
time in European history when the mass of people thought so little for 
themselves” (p. 83) and (speaking of certain suffragists) ‘‘I have never 
quite understood why these wealthy ladies wanted such an absurdity as 
the modern franchise, or why they so blindly hated the Christian institu- 
tion of the family. I suppose it was some perversion” (p. 28). The main 
outlines of the danger of a press in which enormous power over public 
opinion is placed in the hands of a few people were ably stated by Mr. Ches- 
terton in an article in the British Review, 1913. 
M. J. 


TerMs OF INDUSTRIAL Peace. By Alexander Ramsay. London: Con- 
stable & Co., Ltd., 1917. Pp. xii, 144. Price, 3s. net. 

Mr. Ramsay, who has seen both sides of the problem of the relation 
between capital and labour, states his case with full and sober knowledge. 
He has some practical suggestions to make in his criticism of English 
business methods as compared with the American, and the one-sided 
action of trades unions. In the interests of speeding up, he suggests 
that if it has been possible in the past for the Unions to punish a man for 
doing what they consider too much work, it is equally possible for them to 
punish him when he obviously does too little. Another good point he 
makes is the hitherto unsystematic use made of arbitration in our indus- 
trial system. The chapter on ‘Moral responsibility” is an appeal to 
public spirit. ‘‘The treasure of the world is mankind . . . if the 
time came when there were no circumstances to suggest the possibility, or 
justify the existence, of industrial war, the dawn would break on such a 
day as this land of ours has never seen. A day on which would be seen 
the development of a bigger and better race; of men full grown, not only 
in physical but in moral and spiritual qualities, the love of justice in their 
hearts, the passion for social righteousness in their souls.” ~~ 


Towarps INpusTRIAL Freepom. By Edward Carpenter. London: 

George Allen & Unwin, 1917. Pp. xvi, 224. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

Some of these papers have appeared before, in pamphlet form, but their 
re-issue at the present time is opportune. The most definite and concrete 
are ‘Small Holdings and Co-operation,” and ‘“‘The Village and the Land- 
lord.” ‘British Aristocracy and The House of Lords,” is an unsparing 
exposure of one of the most mischievous and expensive anomalies in the 
world,—and one which is equally remote from either the democratic or 
the true aristocratic ideal. The concluding essay on Chinese civilization 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive or an impartial summing up of the 
pros and cons for this immensely stable type of social order; it frankly 
enumerates and emphasises its excellences alone, and is none the less inter- 
esting because we cannot accept as an ideal anything so static and allowing 
so little scope for human individual diversity. 
F. W. Sretta Browne. 


Tue EssenTiAts OF Pattosopuy. By R. W. Sellars. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. Pp. x, 301. 
This is an excellent outline of the field and problems of philosophy. It 
is frankly written from the author’s standpoint of critical Realism. The 
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style is clear and straightforward. The definitions are logical and il- 
luminating. Problems are illustrated by references to their historical 
treatment and by occasional brief quotations. The close relation between 
philosophy and the sciences, particularly psychology, is emphasized. 
Teachers of introductory courses in philosophy will find the book of value 
in presenting a balanced and comprehensive view of the subject. It will 
probably serve better to systematize discussions and readings of diverse, 
first hand materials than to create the beginnings of philosophical interest. 
The references in connection with each topic treated are well selected and 
represent current as well as historical literature. " 
E. S. A. 


Tae Wor.p as Imacination. (SeriesI.) By Edward Douglas Fawcett, 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1916. Pp. xlii, 623. Price, 15s. net. 


The essential parts of the book reveal themselves as Part I, Chapter II. 
and Part II, Chapter I. Here the creative imagination is disclosed. 
Imagination is the “primeval reality, itself unresolved, into which all else 
can be resolved” (p. 7); and Mr. Fawcett persuades us toward this reality 
by examining the réle of imagination in scientific hypothesis. An hypothe- 
sis advanced in explanation of natural phenomena is an “imaginal make- 
shift for sensible experience’’ (p. 26). A physical hypothesis has meaning 
for us only if we can supply in imagination “all the so-called secondary 
qualities . . . which are present in experienced nature but absent 
from the conceptual or mechanical substitute.” Here “makeshift” ap- 
pears to be in the Bergsonian rather than the pragmatist sense. The 
imagining is a mental “‘substitute-fact”’: it is “true” if it is sufficiently 
like the reality in nature. But if the imagining is to be like, it must be 
of similar nature, and we therefore conclude that ultimate reality is ‘‘im- 
aginal.”” But Mr. Fawcett adds “‘presupposing, of course (italics mine) 
acceptance of the main thesis of this essay” (p. 27). 

Here the author’s idealistic bias shows itself; and while he criticises 
the orthodox philosophy severely, and on the whole justly, I am not sure 
that he does not stick closer by it than he thinks. His absolutist tendency 
is most apparent in connection with the problem of evil. Evils are real 
(p. 569); and some space is devoted to a protest against explaining them 
away. But evil belongs only to the time-process (p. 584); “there can be 
no evil in the cosmic imagination considered apart from the creative 
episodes.” Evil is born with a “change,” aptly described as the “Fall.” 
“The victimiser and the victims are the same reality . . . this is 
tremendous truth” (p. 587). Tremendous, but yet a household word. It 
is our old acquaintance, the Red Slayer, la plate et le couteau ! 

If, however, one can accept imagination as a term of ultimate mean- 
ing, apart from contexts, then one can accept Mr. Fawcett’s essay as a 
highly important work; and those who do not so accept it must yet admit 
that the thesis is elaborated with great ingenuity and care, and that many 
penetrating criticisms and observations have been scattered by the way. 
We must be grateful to Mr. Fawcett also for his outspoken denial of per- 
sonality to the cosmic imagination. 

T. Srearns Euror. 


A PaitosopuicaL System or THeEistic Ipgatism. By James Lindsay, 
D.D., M.A., B.Se.; F.R.S.E., ete. Edinburgh and London: Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons, 1917. Pp. xi, 530. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Lindsay’s work is an exposition and defence of theistic idealism, 
and claims to present a system intelligible, self-consistent and contra- 
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vened by no known fact. It is critical as well as constructive; and its 
criticism extends to thinkers British, American, German, French, and 
Italian. The contents of the volume are: Chap ster i “Foundations of 
Idealism: Laws of Logic and Psychology”; II, “The God of Theistic 
Idealism”; III, ‘The Metaphysics of Creation”; IV, “The Metaphysics 
of Time and of Eternity”; V, “History and Providence in Theistic Ideal- 
ism”; VI, “The Philosophy of Nature”; - “The Philosophy of 
Science’; VIII, “The Philosophy of Art”; IX, “Freedom in Theistic 
Idealism”; X, “The Moral Order, and the Spiritual World, in Theistic 
Idealism”; XI, “Immortality in Theistic Idealism.” Also, a very full 
index—twenty-eight columns—of authors and subjects. 

Dr. Lindsay points out that the work belongs to universal philosophy, 
and that in its discussions all the philosophical disciplines are laid under 
obligation. But, for the present JouRNAL, it is important to observe that 
Ethics receives great attention through almost the whole work, particular 
emphasis being laid on the ethical aspects of individuality, of Deity, of 
history, of value, of art, of freedom, and of immortality. + aap go 
ism, Neo-Kantianism, Pragmatism, Bergsonism, Voluntarism, etc., re- 
ceive critical though incidental treatment, and Realism receives some 
greater justice than is usual in works on Idealism. The range and char- 
acter of the work, however, can be gathered only from its study. 


Tue Lrvinc Past: A Sxetcu oF WesTERN Procress. By F.S. Marvin. 
a Edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1917. Pp. xvi, 296. Price, 
3s. 6d. net. 


This excellent work is a short introduction to general history from the 
earliest times down to quite modern times. The subject of universal 
history was due, in essentials, to Kant and the philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century, and Comte seems to have a very great influence on the 
modern school of general historians. The ideal of general history is 
utterly opposed to the ideas made rigid by tradition of “history” as an 
appendage of politics (cf. pp. 5, 57, 179, 223). The chapters of the book, 
after a first chapter on “Looking Backward,” are on the childhood of the 
race, the early empires, the Greeks, the Romans, the Middle Ages, the 
Renascence and the New World, the rise of modern science, the industrial 
revolution in England, the French Revolution and the allied social and 
yoo revolutions, progress after revolution, and “Looking Forward.” 

he contrast with the usual books on history is ‘shown more particularly in 
the chapters beginning with that on the Middle Ages. We see how reli- 
gious organization in the Middle Ages was the center of Western evolution, 
but by the end of the thirteenth century the Crusades and the revival of 
study in the universities had set in motion new currents of thought, while 
the Papacy, by overstraining its authority, fell from its supremacy. In 
the fifteenth century we have the discovery of the New World and the 
resulting economic and intellectual ferment. In the seventeenth century 
the “‘physicomathematical” sciences become the most potent links in 
human society, and pave the way for the industrial revolution in the eigh- 
teenth and early part of the nineteenth centuries. During the nineteenth 
century science Somee more biological than mechanical and work of 
scientific reform brought the nations ager and made “the strongest safe- 
guard against international strife” (p. xvi With regard to the present 
war, Mr. Marvin confidently hopes “that ‘hs cause of human unity will 
ultimately prevail, and perhaps even gain by the terrible blows which now 
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seem to be shattering it” (p. 258). A very interesting point is that com- 
mercial rivalry as a cause of war is certainly one cause but by no means 
the chief cause (p. 259). “The links of commerce were always stronger 
than its jealousies. It thrives on intercourse and goodwill. . A 
common activity is a better defence than a common alarm; and those 
activities are most easily internationalized which contain most science” 
(p. 260). The last chapter is mainly devoted to emphasis on the needs of 
the future generation. The whole book is devoted primarily to that West- 
ern civilization which at present dominates the world. Mr. Marvin’s 
work can hardly be too highly recommended. 
Paiuipe E. B. Jourparn. 


Tue Economic Anti-Curist: A Srupy 1n Soctat Pourty. By the Rev. 
W. Blissard, M.A. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1917. Pp. 
253. Price, 6s. net. 


The Anglican Church had, not long ago, a mission to call the nation to 
repentance. There are signs that some churchmen, such as Mr. Blissard, 
feel that it is the Church that is in need of repentance for its opportunist 
complicity with what the author terms “economic militarism,” with its 
consequent loss of human values, and for “‘inc the supreme peril of 
aborted faculty by myst mainly in spiritual individualism.” As far 
as the primary causes of social impulse matter, the Church has gone into 
retreat and remains there, and in the modern industrial world it is Trade 
Unionism that is applied Christianity. Mr. Blissard is a hard hitter and 
gives the Church some honest hammering. In the last pages of his book 
he repeats the conclusions of his earlier work, The Ethics of Usury and 
Interest, that capital is the Anti-Christ, and the industrial system an 
economic militarism without conscience or morality. - % 


Tue CHuRcH INTHE CoMMONWEALTH. By Richard Roberts. London: 
Headley Brothers, 1917. Pp.151. Price, 2s. net. 


This book, the second volume of a new series called “‘The New Common- 
wealth Books,” is a brief and effective plea for disestablishment, on the 
ground that the national church almost always suspends its functions in 
times of crisis. ‘‘There is no case on record of a state church which has 
refused to follow the drum” or bless any military venture. The author, 
a Presbyterian, insists on the democratic view of the State, his ideal is 
what he calls a “Federal State,” granting free play to the life of groups 
and adjusting harmoniously their exte relations. “— 


WoMEN AND THE SoverzeIGN Strate. (New Commonwealth Books.) 
By A. Maude Royden. London: Headley Bros., Ltd., 1917. Pp. 142. 
Price, 2s. net. 

This survey of the relations of women and the State is a fervently and 
persuasively written expansion of the thesis that women are a servile 
class in the community, and helots among the 8 males. The posi 
tion of woman is, in her eyes, due to what she believes to be the uddattion 
of woman to man, the refusal of her claim to any other than a sexual life. 
The lines of the argument are familiar. 7 
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Last Worps on GreaT Issugs. By John Beattie Crozier, LL.D. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1917. Pp. xiv, 226. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


This collection of papers by Dr. Crozier is, according to the author, 
valedictory, and by way of winding up his literary career. The papers 
are also what he considers the most significant pages of his long lifework, 
his last will and testament in a nutshell. They range from religion and 
religious experience to protection, from spiritualism to socialism. What 
has limited Dr. Crozier’s public has been his preference during his career 
for the unpopular side. He was a protectionist before Chamberlain, a 
rebel — the reigning Victorian kings of thought, Darwin, Spencer, 
and Mill. Now at the present time the general drift of his opinions are 
shared by a wider public. The fragmentary letters to the press (Chapter 
XII) are hardly worth reprinting. In “A Literary Outcast” he compares 
his long run of neglect to the fate of Samuel Butler, who was “obliged to 
throw his stack of unsold books at peoples’ heads on the chance that some 
poor devil might read them,” but even assuming that the fluctuations of 
Butler’s reputation have a parallel in Dr. Crozier’s, there are worse fates 
than that of the isolated and forgotten Butler, who has now become the 
headstone of the corner. 

M. J. 


From Pericies To Pair. By T. R. Glover. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 1917. Pp. xii, 406. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Glover gives a vision of Greek life during the century and a quarter 
between the birth of Pericles and the accession of Philip, not in the form of 
a continuous history, but in ably written studies of Greek life as it showed 
itself in a traveller (Herodotus), a poet (Euripides), a historian (Thucy- 
dides) and in education, in the market and in home-life. The reason why 
he chooses a personal illustration in so many cases is because significant 
events are “not deposited in history naked and solitary like the boulders 
shed by the ice floes on the southern shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence,” 
but are apt to be associated with the personality of some man, who has 
helped to make the atmosphere of his own day or the age following. 

Athens was an education for Greece, Pericles said; what came out of 
Athens is still the basis of our own education. There are, besides, points 
of contact between the political philosophy of Athens and of European 
states today; and the danger of imperialism, the result of setting up of 
precedents of ‘‘frightfulness,”’ as in the andrapodizing of Melos, the strain 
of a long war and the readjustment of all life to conditions that raise ques- 
tion and doubt, the endeavour to re-found society are not only of great 
historical significance: Athens is stili a teacher by its example; and Dr. 
Glover’s book is another proof that we have not yet exhausted the — 


Tue STATESMANSHIP OF WorpsworTH: AN Essay. By A. V. Dicey, 
K.C., Hon. D.C.L., etc. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1917. Pp. 
viii, 134. 

The recent biography of Wordsworth by Professor Harper has created 

a fresh interest in his life, his poetry, and his social and political ideas; 

and now this little book by Mr. Dicey emphasizes the political side of his 

work in a very striking way. Mr. Dicey seeks to show that Words- 
worth’s attitude towards the political problems of his time was, on the 
whole, consistent throughout; and that, in many respects, he had a more 
profound insight into these problems than that which was displayed by 
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the professional politicians. Wordsworth, he contends (at any rate during 
the period of his statesmanlike activity) “‘was neither a Whig nor a Tory.” 
“You cannot,” he says, “better sum up the peculiarity of Wordsworth’s 
political creed than by the statement that he imbibed the best truths 
which Burke could teach, and yet at the same time retained unshaken that 
complete faith in freedom, and that hope of human progress, which formed 
the truest part of the revolutionary dogmas.” He supports this conten- 
tion by many quotations both from Wordsworth’s prose writings and 
from his poetry; and he appears to have succeeded in establishing his case. 
He urges that Wordsworth was essentially ‘‘a Republican who saw that 
the French Revolution, looked at from its best side, was a step in the 
progress of mankind.” It led to “‘the political creed that every State, at 
any rate in Europe, ought, if possible, to be inhabited by citizens who were, 
or felt themselves to be, one nation, and that no nation should be gov- 
erned by any foreign power.” By insisting on this principle, Mr. Dicey 
claims that Wordsworth “anticipated by more than twenty years the 
nationalism of Mazzini.” 

Mr. Dicey’s object, however, in calling attention to Wordsworth’s 
statesmanship, is neither a purely biographical nor a purely historical one. 
He seeks to bring out the close parallelism between the main problem that 
presented itself to Wordsworth a century ago and that with which we are 
confronted at the present time. ‘In his statesmanship, as in his poetry, 
Wordsworth’s eyes were always fixed upon fact. He preached in season 
and out of season, in poetry no less than in prose, that in his day the one 
duty of England was to deliver the world from Napoleonic despotism. 
He, being dead, yet speaketh. He tells us that our duty to-day is to 
deliver the world from the far more brutal and the far more dangerous 
despotism of the Kaiser.” 

Wordsworth’s poetry took a long time to gain the appreciation that it 
deserved; and it is probably true that his statesmanship has taken still 
longer to gain it. In both cases this may, no doubt, have been largely 
due to the strong individuality and aloofness of his temperament; but cer- 
tainly we ought now to be able to overcome that difficulty. Professor 
Harper did much to make all the aspects of his work more intelligible; 
and, on the more purely political side, Mr. Dicey’s book adds a very 
valuable supplement. 

J. 8. Mackenzig. 


An Eruaicat System Basep on THE Laws or Nature. By M. Deshum- 
bert. Translated from the French by Lionel Giles, M.A., Litt.D. 
Chicago and London: Open Court Publishing Company, 1917. Pp. xvi, 
241. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


M. Deshumbert endeavours, with meticulous detail and infinite serious- 
ness, to prove that “the object pursued by Nature is not merely. life, but 
life reaching the highest possible pitch of activity, morality and intelli- 
gence.” His book is a storehouse of interesting and significant facts about 
animal and plant life, and he clearly emphasises the double duty of human 
beings, to care for and protect domesticated animals and ‘‘to inflict no 
unnecessary suffering” on the wild species. He is also emphatic on the 
need for mutual help and co-operation between human beings. Unfort- 
unately his method of expression is very heavy, and the personification of 
“Nature” needlessly cumbrous and misleading. The pages of moral 
aphorisms might well be omitted. 

Dr. Saleeby contributes his usual self-advertising preface. 

F. W. Sretta Browne. 
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